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CHAPTER I. 


Just after I was nominated 
for the Presidency of the Brit- 
ish Association at Glasgow, I 
determined if possible to obtain 
some new facts concerning the 
“agricultural” and the leaf- 
cutting (or saiiba) ants of 
Brazil. The subject I had 
chosen for my inaugural ad- 
dress was “Recent Advances 
in Entomology,” and I knew 
that the scientific world would, 
upon this important occasion, 
look to me for something more 
than a mere repetition of com- 
paratively stale matter. 

When Reinhardt returned 
from the Upper Amazons bring- 
ing with him such an astonish- 
ing collection of insects new to 
science, he informed me that 
the southern and more humid 
part of the La Montana region 
was extraordinarily prolific in 
ant-life, and there still re- 
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mained several hundred square 
miles among the eastern foot- 
hills of the Andes which had 
never been explored by natural- 
ists. 

I therefore determined to 
visit this region; and (to be 
brief) crossed the Atlantic, 
and made a quick and unevent- 
ful river journey to Barra, 
where the Rio Negro joins the 
Amazons. Barra, as many of 
my readers will doubtless re- 
collect, is a town made histori- 
cal by Bates and Wallace, and 
is situated nearly a thousand 
miles from the mouth of the 
great Brazilian river. Here I 
was fortunate enough to find 
a small trading steamer which 
was about to start for the 
Jurua, a large stream which 
enters the Amazons from the 
southward about six hundred 
miles higher up. In this way 
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I travelled almost as far as 
Caranary, on the Jurua ; where, 
owing to the dangerous state 
of the rapids, I was obliged to 
leave the steamer and proceed 
by canoe. 

Fortunately I was able to 
obtain a crew of six stalwart 
river Indians, who agreed to 
paddle me as far as Cigano. 
They were, I believe, members of 
the once prosperous Passé tribe 
spoken of by Humboldt and 
Bates; and they not only 
proved excellent canoe - men, 
but possessed a fair knowledge 
of Portuguese. At Cigano I 
was unfortunately compelled 
to engage another crew of 
Indians belonging to a lower 
and more primitive race; for I 
could not persuade my civilised 
and docile Passés to accompany 
me any farther. 

At length, by pushing up a 
tributary stream called the 
Jagara (which, although wider 
than the Thames at Kingston, 
I cannot find marked on any 
map), I approached an unex- 
plored district not far from the 
spot where the boundary-lines 
of Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru all 
run together. I now found my- 
self among the foothills of the 
Andes, and in a densely wooded 
country abounding in new birds, 
plants, and insects to a bewil- 
dering degree. As we advanced 
the atmosphere became more 
and more humid, until it was 
almost as much charged with 
moisture as a Russian bath. 
It was no longer possible to 
keep sugar or salt in a crys- 
talline condition, and even 
black gunpowder, when ex- 
posed to the air, turned to a 
semi-liquid paste, 





Here I procured a number 
of valuable specimens, and 
gathered many novel and in- 
teresting facts. Although my 
time was getting rather short, 
I decided, before returning, to 
penetrate this fascinating and 
fruitful region as far as pos- 
sible. When we had _ got 
some fifty miles up the Jagara 
my crew of Bura Indians (who 
were yellow - skinned, _ stolid 
savages, apparently akin to 
the Botocudos), although ap- 
parently not afraid of hard 
poling and paddling up the 
swift shallow stream, or of 
the heavy work involved by 
frequent portages, showed a 
strong disinclination to going 
farther. At length, when I 
directed them to turn up a 
narrow creek entering the 
stream from the westward, 
they stolidly ignored my 
wishes, and persisted in keep- 
ing the canoe close to the 
opposite bank, giving me to 
understand that there was 
some great and mysterious 
danger to be feared in the 
region on the western side of 
the Jagara. In answer to 
my demand for particulars, the 
natives informed me (chiefly by 
means of the lingua geral and 
Indian sign-language) that they 
were very much afraid of cer- 
tain beings of minute size who 
inhabited this district, and who 
were in the habit of capturing 
and holding in cruel bondage 
any human trespassers on their 
domain. From the gestures of 
my crew I gathered that these 
supposed supernatural beings 
were somewhat akin to our 
European fairies or brownies; 
and the chief spokesman ap- 
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parently wished me to believe 
that, although such terrible 
fellows, they were no bigger 
than a moderate-sized ant! 

Of course I tried to reason 
these ignorant, superstitious 
savages out of such a non- 
sensical belief. In this I was 
quite unsuccessful; and at 
length, being irritated by their 
stupid obstinacy in refusing to 
do what I wished, I rated them 
well as cowards, and even re- 
sorted to threats of personal 
chastisement. As this had no 
effect, beyond making them 
extremely sullen, I got into 
the small and light piragua 
which we towed behind our 
large canoe, and telling the 
Indians to make a camp and 
wait for me on the “safe” 
side of the Jagara, I proceeded 
to paddle towards the little 
creek which I had determined 
to explore. 

I am fairly at home in a 
canoe, and as I was provided 
with a double “paradox” gun, 
a sharp and heavy machete, a 
mosquito-net, a good water- 
proof blanket, and a knapsack 
containing provisions and other 
necessaries, I resolved to push 
up this small tributary of the 
Jagara as far as I could be- 
fore sunset, to spend the night 
on its banks, and to return 
to the main stream next 
morning. My chief purpose 
in doing this was to convince 
my superstitious and _ timid 
crew that there was no real 
danger to be apprehended in 
the region I proposed to visit. 

I had not gone far up the 
streamlet before I came to a 
Succession of small cascades, 
and had to make repeated 
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portages ; which, owing to the 
tangled state of the tropic vege- 
tation on both banks, taxed my 
strength pretty severely. 

As I advanced the route 
became somewhat easier, and 
the tropical vegetation around 
me grew more and more lux- 
uriant. In places the whole 
air seemed full of the most 
wondrous flowers, of all hues 
and sizes, pendent like minia- 
ture Chinese lanterns from the 
network of vines and lianas 
crossing the stream overhead, 
among which hundreds of spark- 
ling humming-birds and glow- 
ing multitudes of butterflies 
continually flitted and hovered. 

At length I reached a spot of 
such extravagant beauty that I 
rested on my paddle, almost 
wondering whether I had wan- 
dered into dreamland. I was 
in a clear circular pool at the 
foot of a magnificent waterfall, 
and shut in all around by the 
dense, tropical forest. In front 
of me festoons of splendid 
orchids hung from the lace- 
work of creepers which lined 
both sides of the cascade, while 
to and fro between them glit- 
tering bunches of humming- 
birds, of inconceivable brilliancy 
of hue, darted in front of the 
white veil of falling water ; so 
that it seemed as if some am- 
bushed gent among the flowers 
on either bank were pelting 
one another with handfuls of 

blazing rubies, emeralds, ame- 
thysts, opals, and diamonds! 
Many of these exquisite 
winged jewels, especially those 
with a dazzling topaz lustre on 
their breasts, came and hovered 
near me; and I noticed that 
each had upon its slender bill, 
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or among its delicate head- 
feathers, a curious white speck 
or projection, like a fragment 
of spray from the fall. So 
entranced was I at the marvel- 
lous, fairyland vision before me, 
that I paid but little attention 
to this curious fact, and, indeed, 
the bewildering and incredible 
loveliness of my surroundings 
made me lose all count of time 
as completely as if I had been 
bemused by haschish. 

At length when I approached 
the shore on the right - hand 
side of the stream in order to 
carry my canoe above the 
waterfall, I was surprised to 
observe a narrow white path- 
way in the forest, which came 
right down to the water’s edge. 
This, together with the sur- 
rounding foliage, seemed at first 
to be thronged with small ants, 
yet as soon as the prow of the 
piragua grounded, every insect 
disappeared as if by magic. 

I hauled the canoe ashore, 
and, carrying my gun and 
other baggage, I strolled up the 
mysterious path (which was 
about two feet wide) to see if it 
led to the stream above the 
fall. It seemed to be paved 
with firm white cement, almost 
as hard as porcelain, and was 
as smooth and level as a cycle 
track. 

Suddenly, from the forest 
recesses round about me, there 
burst forth a chorus of bird- 
music which made me look at 
my watch; for I had learned 
by experience that this was 
Nature’s vesper-song, indicating 
the near approach of sunset. 
I had not recovered my surprise 
at the lateness of the hour 
when the light began to fade, 
and I knew that in ten minutes 
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darkness would be upon me. At 
the moment I had just reached 
a small opening in the forest, 
where the white cemented path 
widened out into a kind of paved 
circular space about twenty 
feet in diameter, surrounded by 
smooth tree trunks and densely 
tangled foliage. This dry and 
open spot struck me as a con- 
venient camping-place, so I 
leaned my gun against a tree, 
unslung my other burdens, and 
placed them upon the ground. 

Just as I did so, a beetle of 
the longicorn variety, about the 
size of a common cockroach but 
of a blood-red colour, darted 
from a recess among the roots 
of the tree against which I had 
leaned my gun, and ran past 
me across the white open space 
with astonishing speed. In a 
trice I snatched up my butter- 
fly-net, for I saw that this 
beetle was something quite new 
to science, more especially as its 
long, reversed antennz, where 
they met over its back, seemed 
joined by a white nodular pro- 
jection. Although I got my 
net over it more than once, it 
succeeded in making its escape 
into the bushes, owing to its 
marvellous agility. 

After the beetle had dis- 
appeared, however, I noticed 
that the odd white excrescence 
which I had observed upon 
its back, between its reversed 
antennz, had become displaced, 
and was entangled in the green 
muslin of my net. On looking 
at this object more closely | 
was surprised to find that it 
was an extremely curious ant, 
quite different from anything 
I had ever seen before. Its body 
was white, and had a smooth 
glistening appearance almost 
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exactly like the surface of a 
wax vesta, while its head was 
of a delicate pink, its antennz 
bright red, and its lustrous 
compound eyes of a rich violet 
or purple. This new and most 
interesting ant (which was evi- 
dently neither an eciton nor a 
saiiba) was about nine milli- 
metres long. Its thin white 
limbs were peculiarly delicate 
and fragile in appearance, and 
presented a marked contrast 
to those of the common ants 
of Brazil. 

But by far the most extra- 
ordinary feature about it was 
its pink head, which, when com- 
pared with its body, appeared 
to be of enormous dimensions. 
The light was failing so rapidly 
that I could not make use of 
my Coddington lens; but I 
saw that the cephalic enlarge- 
ment seemed to be chiefly, or 
wholly, due to an abnormal de- 
velopment of the anterior gan- 
glion or brain, and not to a 
mere overgrowth of the man- 
dibles, or of any part of the 
chitinous helmet, as is com- 
monly the case when the head 
of an ant seems disproportion- 
ately large. Moreover, when I 
touched it, the skin of this 
strange, defenceless ant, in- 
stead of feeling hard and horn- 
like, seemed to be almost as 
soft as that of a human being. 

Needless to say I handled so 
precious a specimen with ex- 
treme gentleness and care while 

examined it. As it made no 
attempt to escape, I let it rest 
upon my open palm, and, so 
far from appearing terrified at 
Its position, it turned its velvet- 
ke compound eyes towards 
my face, and seemed to take 
Stock of me in a calm and 
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philosophical manner which 
was not a little diverting. I 
now noticed that one of its 
antennz, which appeared to 
have been injured at some time, 
was cocked upwards and back- 
wards, so that it bore a re- 
semblance to a red feather in a 
cap. This gave the insect’s 
countenance (and when I use 
the word “countenance” I 
speak advisedly, for its front 
aspect had something the ap- 
pearance of a human face with 
a bulging overgrown forehead) 
a peculiarly waggish yet Meph- 
istophelean look, which, especi- 
ally when the little creature 
seemed to nod its head know- 
ingly in response to a like 
movement on my part, was 
extremely comical. 

Every moment the gloomy 
shadows around me were grow- 
ing deeper, and fearing lest my 
valuable specimen might escape, 
in spite of its deficient powers of 
locomotion, I placed it, together 
with a fresh green leaf, in a 
ventilated celluloid box with a 
glass cover. This I enclosed in 
my aluminium botanical case, 
taking care that the metal 
catch was securely fastened. 

It had now become almost 
dark, and I was extremely 
tired after my exertions in as- 
cending the stream; so, after 
a hasty supper of biscuits, 
washed down by a draught of 
whisky -and- water from my 
flask, I stretched my mosquito- 
tent over its collapsible bamboo 
framework and crept into it. 
After striking a light and find- 
ing every opening secure, I 
wrapped my waterproof blanket 
around me, pillowed my head 
upon my knapsack, and was 
soon fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER II. 


In spite of the strangeness of 
my position I slept soundly for 
several hours, and dreamed that 
I was delivering my inaugural 
speech before the British As- 
sociation at Glasgow. This 
speech, I may remark, had 
been occupying my thoughts a 
good deal during my journey, 
and I had not only noted down 
many telling phrases which had 
occurred to me from time to 
time, but had already learned 
by heart an elaborate and im- 
pressive peroration. 

In my dream I thought I 
was about to utter this crown- 
ing part of my Presidential 
Address, when a certain rival 
entomologist — who shall be 
nameless—maliciously changed 
himself into a red howler 
monkey, and set up a series of 
such hideous and deafening 
yells that, although I raised 
my voice to its very highest 
pitch, no one paid the least 
heed to what I was saying. 

Aroused by this distressing 
nightmare, I shifted my position 
somewhat, noticing as I did so 
that the forest glade was full 
of brilliant fireflies, and that a 
continual stream of these tiny 
lantern-bearers seemed circling 
round and round me, so as to 
form a kind of halo above 
the spot where I lay. Oddly 
enough, this fact brought com- 
fort to my dream -lacerated 
feelings (it must be remembered 
that I was but half awake), 
and, after watching the mazy 
curves of light for a short time, 
I again slept soundly. 

When I reawoke my feet 


felt uncomfortably cold, and on 
tossing aside my waterproof 
blanket I found to my sur- 
prise that they were naked, 
although I had lain down in 
my stout shooting boots and a 
pair of coarse woollen stock- 
ings. Everything near me was 
drenched with dew, and a 
tropic morning mist, which 
clung closely to the ground 
and bushes, obscured all sur- 
rounding objects. As I dis- 
engaged myself from the mos- 
quito-curtain, which had some- 
how become a good deal torn 
and damaged during the night, 
the first ray of sunshine gleamed 
down the forest path by which 
I had entered the clearing. I 
now noticed that around my 
bare feet were a number of 
very large ants, which were 
marching to and fro like soldiers 
on guard. They were bluish- 
grey in colour, and nearly an 
inch long, and their enormous 
jaws, which were shaped like 
a pair of pincers, looked so 
formidable that I involuntarily 
drew up my naked feet. It 
now ‘became evident that my 
boots had been totally destroyed 
during the night, for upon the 
white ground just beyond my 
feet were a few shreds of tough 
sole leather and a litter of brass 
eyelet holes and rusty iron nails. 
While I puzzled over this un- 
pleasant fact, the ground-mist 
grew rapidly thinner under the 
influence of the warm tropic 
sunlight, and I suddenly became 
aware that, with the exception 
of a clear space on either side 
of me, the whole arena was 
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thronged with innumerable 
ants. Unlike the one I had 
captured, they were mostly 
dark brown in colour, and ex- 
tremely active. All of them 
seemed hurrying to and fro as 
if engaged in some important 
business. Fearing lest I had 
fallen among a marauding 
army of large ecitons which 
might prove as dangerous as 
the terrible “ Black Leopard” 
driver ants which I had en- 
countered in Central Africa, I 
determined to make a hasty 
retreat to my canoe. But, on 
glancing round at my belong- 
ings, which of course I did not 
wish to leave behind me, I 
found that the warrior ants, 
which I could now see were 
gigantic representatives of a 
species all the members of 
which possess most formidable 
stings, had drawn closer to my 
bare feet, and were standing on 
the alert with their pincers 
open in a threatening manner. 
This made me pause, and while 
I was looking about me, and 
reckoning my chances of reach- 
ing the canoe without getting 
seriously injured, I noticed a 
kind of open lane among the 
busy multitudes of workers. 

Along this opening there 
came a procession of such an 
extraordinary kind that I 
thought I must again be 
dreaming, for it was made up 
of active longicorn _ beetles, 
similar in many respects to 
the one I had seen the night 
before, each of which carried 
upon its back a tallow-coloured 
ant with a large pink head, 
purple eyes, and bright scarlet 
antennee | 


As this long procession drew 
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near I saw that it had emerged 
from another white pathway 
in the forest, nearly at right 
angles to that by which I had 
entered the open circle. 

I now observed that a tiny 
rampart, about an inch high, 
and made of some white earthy 
substance, had been built com- 
pletely round me, and that the 
crowds of dark-coloured ants— 
which seemed to be composed 
of three or four quite dis- 
tinct species — were bringing 
materials to add to its height. 

The cavalier ants (for so 
henceforth I will call them) 
rode over this rampart without 
difficulty, and formed up in a 
circle just inside; so that I 
found myself enveloped by a 
large squadron of these extra- 
ordinary, beetle-riding creatures, 
The ant which had headed the 
procession now advanced to the 
guards about my feet as if to 
confer with them, and, on 
observing it closely, I saw that 
one of its conspicuous red 
antenne was tilted backwards 
over its head. This made me 
glance at my aluminium botan- 
ical case, where I had bestowed 
the specimen I had captured 
the night before. Surely 
enough, in spite of its secure 
metal catch, the case was wide 
open, as also was my celluloid 
collecting-box. 

“Surely,” thought I, tugging 
desperately at my dishevelled 
forelock, “I must still be asleep 
and dreaming !” 

And indeed, to tell the truth, 
from that day up to the present 
moment I have again and again 
had doubts as to whether my 
incredible experiences in the 
tropics were actual, or merely 
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part of some feverish and in- 
terminable dream. 

I have, I believe, a fair 
amount of courage; but there 
was something so strange and 
‘disquieting in the methodical 
tactics of these ants, that I 
abandoned all thoughts of try- 
ing to save my goods, and 
prepared to make a dash for 
the river (which was not more 
than forty yards off), hoping 
that I might clear the cordon 
of warriors before they could 
do me harm. 

Vain hope! I had barely 
braced my muscles to spring 
up and run for it, when the 
soldier ants, all acting together 
as if by word of command, dug 
their pincers into my unpro- 
tected feet and humped their 
slate-coloured backs as if about 
to sting. Involuntarily I leaped 
up, but only to fall back again, 
writhing and sick with un- 
speakable agony—agony I can 
compare with nothing except 
the fearful and paralysing 
throes of angina pectoris! 
Although the worst of the 
pain soon passed off, all my 
strength and resolution seemed 
to have ebbed away as utterly 
as if I had received some 
mortal wound. 

As I lay still, faint and 
sweating, with my eyes closed, 
I felt something soft and 
tremulous gripping my right 
fore-finger, and, on glancing 
up, I looked into the round 
frightened eyes of a small and 
very lean monkey. 

As far as I could tell it was 
a “brown capuchin” monkey, 
a kind very commonly seen in 
Europe. This creature and I 
seemed to be alone within the 
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tiny rampart, for, to my 
unspeakable relief, both the 
warrior ants and the troop of 
beetle-riders appeared to have 
withdrawn. A pink-and-white 
speck on the little capuchin’s 
furry “hood,” close to where 
it joined the wrinkled face, now 
attracted my attention. It 
was a cavalier ant. Could it 
be that this monkey was being 
ridden, and directed, by one of 
these marvellous creatures ? 

Hewent on tugging nervously 
at my finger, making a plain- 
tive chirruping noise mean- 
while, and every now and then 
he glanced backwards towards 
the forest path by which the 
mounted procession had come. 
After doing this for several 
minutes he left me, and ran a 
little way towards this path, 
glancing back at me over his 
shoulder, then returned, and 
pulled impatiently at the edge 
of my coat. 

As I watched him it became 
more and more plain that his 
movements were to a great 
extent regulated by the tiny 
ant upon his head; for when- 
ever he turned this insect 
seemed to sway sideways and 
tug at the hair, exactly as a 
stage-driver braces himself 
when turning an unruly team. 

By-and-by, just as it dawned 
upon me that I was expected 
to follow the monkey, the little 
meagre beast gave a kind of 
chattering screech, and scam- 
pered off a few paces, as if in 
mortal fear of some object be- 
hind me. Although evidently 
wishing to run away, he sud- 
denly stopped, exactly as a 
shying horse stops when con- 
trolled by a strong-armed rider. 
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On following the monkey’s ter- 
rified gaze, I saw that the 
dreadful soldier-ants had again 
crossed the rampart from the 
rear, and were coming slowly 
towards me with open jaws. 
As I rose hastily to my feet, the 
little capuchin jumped towards 
me once more, and gave a 
frantic tug at my _ trousers. 
Casting a nervous glance at 
my enemies, I started to follow 
him without more ado, and 
was greatly relieved to find 
that I could walk. No sooner 
had I moved forward than a 
wide lane opened among the 
throng of working ants, while 
the squadron of beetle-riders, 
advancing with extraordinary 
swiftness, again surrounded me, 
this time acting as an escort. 

One last thought of escape 
flashed through my mind as 
soon as I discovered that my 
most formidable enemies were 
no longer close to my heels. 
But no sooner had I turned my 
head towards the river path 
than a large blue dragon-fiy, 
which must have been nearly 
six inches long, swooped down- 
wards from somewhere above, 
and hovered so near my face as 
to touch me with its vibrating, 
iridescent wings. I started 
with mingled surprise and 
terror. Seated just behind its 
head was a pink-and- white 
cavalier, while on the blue 
metallic scales of its body three 
enormous soldier-ants stood in 
a row, and reached towards 
me with their pincer - like 
mandibles. 

It was enough! I followed 
the little monkey submissively 
along the narrow white path 
through the forest ! 


After we had proceeded some 
fifty yards, we came to an open 
clearing, which must have been 
about an acre in extent. It 
was dotted all over with small 
white domes about the size of 
a water-melon, which I after- 
wards found were the nests of 
the cavaliers, and certain of 
their numerous insect servants. 
These nests were connected by 
a network of white cemented 
paths, between which were 
dense patches of seed-bearing 
grass (which I afterwards 
found to be a kind of “ant- 
rice”) about as high as my 
knees. In the centre of the 
clearing was a small grove, or 
orchard, of banana-trees, and 
when my guide had led me 
through this, I found on the 
other side of it what looked 
like half-a-dozen round white 
hillocks, but which turned out 
to be huts built of fine cement. 
The largest of these was about 
six feet six inches in height, 
and the smallest about a yard. 
The ground about this group 
of huts was paved like the 
paths, and quite level, the 
whole being encircled by a 
raised edging or rampart about 
three inches high. My guide 
stopped close to the largest 
hut, which had a round hole in 
the side just large enough for a 
man to creep through. After 
standing upright for an instant 
before this opening, he bobbed 
down and ran in on all-fours, 
glancing back at me as he did 
so, as if to give me a hint to 
follow his example. While I 
stood hesitating, the dragon- 
fly, with its accursed crew, 
darted round behind me, and 
I suddenly felt a bump and a 
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buzz against the nape of my 
neck. With a shudder—and 
almost a shriek —I dropped 
down upon my hands and 
knees, and shuffled through the 
opening. 

As soon as I was inside, and 
had turned round to make sure 
that none of the terrible war- 
riors had entered with me, I 
beheld the little white cavaliers, 
which were drawn up in a semi- 
circle round the doorway, dis- 
mount from their beetles, and 
advance almost to the entrance 
of the hut. Here they broke 
up into groups, and behaved 
in a@ manner which irresistibly 
reminded me of human beings 
discussing some exciting topic. 
They waved their antenne at 
one another, every now and 
then pointing them towards 
the hut as if exchanging ideas 
about my appearance, and the 
exciting circumstances of my 
capture. 

On the arrival of another 
body of cavalier-ants, the first 
comers seemed eager to tell 
them the news; and my little 
cock-horned ex-captive, who 
apparently was playing the 
part of chief showman, re- 
peatedly led parties of new- 
comers to the doorway of the 
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hut, and apparently gave them 
much instructive and amusing 
information. 

One frequent and very odd 
manceuvre puzzled me at first 
a good deal. I noticed, every 
now and then, that two or 
three cavaliers, while engaged 
in animated converse, would 
suddenly depress their red 
antenne, hoist their white 
hindquarters into the air, and 
flourish their posterior pair of 
legs in an excited and highly 
ridiculous fashion. After watch- 
ing this curious proceeding re- 
peatedly, I arrived at the 
remarkable conclusion that it 
amounted to “ant laughter,” 
or, at any rate, was the cava- 
lier-ants’ way of expressing 
applause, or extreme interest, 
at what they learned. 

If this interpretation be cor- 
rect, my late captive — and, 
alas ! I must add, my future task- 
master—was undoubtedly some- 
thing of a wag; for no sooner 
did he jerk his unmutilated 
antenna towards me, and begin 
to “talk,” than his hearers, 
with one consent, would all 
lower their pink heads to the 
ground, lift their tallowy latter 
ends on high, and kick convul- 
sively for several seconds. 


CHAPTER III. 


This must have gone on for 
an hour or more, and as fresh 
mounted ants were continually 
arriving, a great crowd of 
them had meanwhile assembled 
in front of the hut. By-and- 
by the monkey, apparently 
prompted by his rider, who 
still maintained its seat upon 


his head, crept out of the 
doorway. I was about to 
follow him, when he turned, 
as if to push me back, and 
at the same moment the dragon- 
fly darted down and effectually 
barred my egress. Shortly 
afterwards the monkey re- 
turned with a couple of ripe 
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bananas, which he placed before 
me on the clean floor of the 
hut. Feeling very hungry, I 
at once began to strip one of 
the bananas, and this act evi- 
dently caused great excitement 
among the crowd of lookers-on. 
All their scarlet antenne be- 
came motionless, and every pair 
of purple compound eyes was 
turned intently towards me. 
When I devoured the first 
banana in a couple of bites, 
there seemed to be a kind of 
thrill of suppressed excitement 
among the crowd of spectators, 
and then every pink head was 
lowered to the ground, and the 
whole throng became a mass 
of pallid abdomens and furi- 
ously gesticulating legs. 

I had just eaten my second 
banana when I was startled 
by a muffled, growling sound, 
which appeared to come from 
just behind the hut. Shortly 
afterwards a huge male jaguar 
passed across the paved surface 
in front of me, and disappeared 
down one of the narrow paths 
leading into the forest. None 
of the white ants took any 
notice of him; but I could dis- 
tinctly see a blue soldier-bear- 
ing dragon-fly hovering above 
his head. Could it be that 
a large and formidable beast 
of prey such as this was 
kept in captivity by these 
extraordinary insects? The 
capuchin monkey did not seem 
very much upset by the sight 
of his hereditary foe, although 
he was evidently somewhat 
relieved when the jaguar was 
gone, 

The bananas had only served 
to awaken my hunger, and I 
was wondering whether I should 
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be obliged to subsist on such 
unsatisfying fare, when I saw a 
long procession of large brown 
worker-ants swarming over the 
three-inch rampart. As they 
came near I noticed that each 
ant was carrying something in 
its jaws. The little monkey, 
again acting as if under direc- 
tion, ran to one of the neigh- 
bouring banana-trees, and tore 
off a fragment of a leaf about as 
large as a sheet of foolscap 
paper. This he placed upon 
the floor of the hut, just as the 
leaders of the new procession 
arrived. During the next ten 
minutes a continual stream of 
brown worker-ants (which 
seemed to belong to several 
common South American 
species) entered the hut and 
deposited their burdens upon 
the banana-leaf, until the heap 
must have contained a pound 
or more of buff-coloured gran- 
ules, which had very much the 
appearance of coarse farina 
made from the root of the 
manioc. I wondered what this 
could all mean, and sat staring 
at the pile upon the leaf for 
some time after the last of the 
burden-bearers had departed. 
Apparently the cavaliers were 
watching me with close atten- 
tion, as if questioning what I 
would do next. At length, 
again following the example of 
the little monkey, I took up 
some of the granules in my 
hand and tasted them. 

What this stuff was I have 
not the least idea; but I found 
it not only exceedingly palat- 
able, but very sustaining. The 
granules were somewhat soft, 
and of a sweet nutty flavour, 
which nevertheless reminded 
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me somewhat of truffles. I 
found that, when I squeezed a 
handful of them together, they 
cohered into a mass, or cake, 
which was much more con- 
venient to eat without any 
implements than the separate 
grains. In a short time I had 
finished the whole supply, and 
also another banana which was 
brought me by the little 
capuchin. By the time my 
hunger was appeased by the 
novel and excellent food which 
I had eaten, the feeling of 
faintness which I had experi- 
enced ever since I had been 
stung by the soldier-ants had 
disappeared entirely. 

While marvelling at the 
extraordinary intelligence of 
the cavalier-ants, which ap- 
parently possessed a fair know- 
ledge both as to the quality and 
the amount of nourishment 
required by a human being, I 
began to regard my captivity 
almost as a joke. I had then 
not the least doubt that, ere 
long, I should find some way of 
outwitting my custodians and 
of escaping to my canoe. 

After seeing me fed, and 
apparently manifesting no little 
interest and amusement at the 
sight, the crowd of beetle- 
riders dispersed. I noticed, 
however, that a strong guard 
of soldier-ants was parading the 
top of the rampart, and once, 
when I attempted to put my 
head out of the doorway, I 
found the dragon-fly still on 
guard. My small tutor nestled 
down against me and went to 
sleep, and I now noticed that 
the cavalier-ant no longer 
occupied its place upon his 


head. 
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After being thus left alone 
for about a couple of hours, a 
mounted troop, headed by my 
cock-horned acquaintance, again 
drew up before the hut. The 
little ape at once went to the 
doorway and crouched down, as 
if making obeisance to its 
masters, and at the same 
instant a tiny humming-bird, 
which seemed to carry two or 
three cavaliers perched upon 
its topaz-coloured crest, darted 
down and settled for a moment 
on the capuchin’s head. As 
the bird flew off again I 
noticed that a pink-and-white 
ant had again taken its position 
among the hair just above the 
monkey’s forehead. 

The little creature now seized 
my finger again, as if to drag 
me out of the hut, and this time, 
having learned that such hints 
were best obeyed promptly, I 
followed without demur. The 
cavaliers rode around me as 
before on their swiftly run- 
ning beetles, and that accursed 
dragon-fiy again hovered men- 
acingly just over my head. 
As we were entering a narrow 
pathway between two dense 
walls of vegetation, I was ap- 
palled to see a huge jaguar 
advancing towards me along 
this very track. Being quite 
defenceless, my first instinct was 
to run away ; but I had scarcely 
faced about when the dragon- 
fly came buzzing against my 
nose, so that I distinctly felt 
the points of one of the soldiers’ 
long mandibles. 

It will convey some idea as 
to the unreasoning terror in- 
spired by an attack of these 
fearful insects when I say that 
I spun round and faced the 
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jaguar again without an in- 
stant’s hesitation ! 

The little monkey had drawn 
himself close to the edge of the 
path, but I could see that he 
was trembling in every limb. 
The jaguar came to a standstill 
about six feet from me, then 
crouched down and snarled. I 
could easily have blown his 
brains out, if I had had my 
“paradox” gun; but, alas! it 
stood some sixty yards off in 
the forest. At this moment I 
felt something nipping my right 
heel, and on glancing down- 
wards I was startled to find a 
score or so of soldier-ants close 
behind me and advancing in a 
threatening manner. Forget- 
ful of all else, I took a spring 
into the air, and tumbled 
right upon the top of the 
jaguar ! 

What happened during the 
next few seconds I could hardly 
tell. The brute uttered a series 
of the most awful roars and 
yells, and I was aware of being 
rolled about like a football and 
of receiving a number of cuffs 
and scratches in various parts 
of my body. Fortunately the 
scuffle ended as quickly as it 
began, and I got up, greatly 
relieved at finding that I had 
not been seriously injured. On 
glancing around I saw the 
jaguar’s tail vanishing into one 
of the smaller huts, while, for 
some reason or other, my escort 
of cavaliers were all tumbling 
pell-mell off their beetles and 
standing head-downwards upon 
the path, while their white 
hinder extremities, which were 
hoisted on high, appeared seized 
with uncontrollable agitation. 
After recovering from this 
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strange epileptic seizure, the 
cavalier -ants remounted, and 
the poor little monkey, which 
seemed almost as much shaken 
as I was by the encounter, again 
started on in front. 

By-and-by we came to a cul- 
tivated patch of ground where, 
apparently, the “ant-rice” had 
recently been cleared away. 
Half the little rectangular field 
—which was about forty feet 
across—had the appearance of 
having been roughly ploughed 
up. My attention was now 
drawn to a number of objects 
moving slowly across this piece 
of ground, and I soon saw that 
they were armadillos. There 
were six of them, and they 
seemed to be advancing in line, 
diligently scratching up the soil 
with their powerful digging- 
claws. Just above them hovered 
several large dragon-flies, each 
of which apparently carried a 
cavalier-ant and several armed 
warriors. No sooner had we 
reached the scene of operations 
than the little monkey snatched 
up a stick, went behind the 
armadillos, and began to act as 
if he were digging the ground. 
Another heavy stick, which ap- 
peared to have been gnawed to 
a sharp point by the chisel-like 
teeth of a porcupine, coypu, or 
some other large rodent animal, 
lay just in front of me, and, as 
the dragon-fly seemed becoming 
rather demonstrative, I lost no 
time in following the monkey’s 
lead. 

I soon saw that the little ape 
only made a mere pretence of 
working; and, as it was very 
hot, and I felt somewhat done 
up and languid after my recent 
trying experiences, I was 
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tempted to follow his bad ex- 
ample, and take things easily. 
Our place, it appeared, was just 
behind the gang of armadillos, 
and it seemed to be expected of 
us that we should dig up the 
ground to a somewhat greater 
depth. After lazily prodding 
the soil for a few minutes, my 
small companion gave a sudden 
shriek of alarm, scampered back 
to the place where we had 
started work, and commenced 
digging the ground over again 
with desperate energy. I was 
wondering what had influenced 
him, when a topaz humming- 
bird came whirring towards us, 
bearing on its back my cock- 
horned ex-captive and a strong 
patrol of slate-coloured warriors. 
It settled on my head for an 
instant, and when it flew off 
again I saw that two at least 
of the big stinging ants had 
been left behind. My first 
instinct was to bring my hand 
to my head and endeavour to 
brush these horrible creatures 
away; but a slight admonitory 
nip made me pause in terror, 
and give up all thoughts of 
rebellion. Forthwith, with 
trembling knees, I joined my 
fellow -captive, and began to 
dig away at the ground with 
all my might. 

It was, alas, abundantly plain 
that our new taskmaster would 
stand no shirking. He kept his 
aerial mount humming round 
our ears all the time, so we dug 
away as if for our lives, until 
all the earth scratched up by 
the armadillos was thoroughly 
turned over. Fortunately the 
soil was very light and loose, 
and the sky somewhat overcast, 
otherwise the fatigue of digging 





in such a climate would have 
nearly killed me. 

When we had done, our strict 
overseer mercifully removed the 
guards from my head and went 
sailing away out of sight; and 
my little companion, who seemed 
sadly exhausted and depressed, 
led me to a spring of clear water 
which broke out in the middle 
of the banana-grove. After 
drinking freely, and washing 
my face and hands, I felt some- 
what better both in mind and 
body, and was able to eat an- 
other pile of the granular food, 
which I found awaiting me in 
my quarters. 

During the remainder of the 
day, although not allowed to 
leave the hut, I was left to my 
own devices, and spent most of 
my time resting flat upon my 
back, trying to realise my 
strange position, and making 
many plans of escape. I could 
not help dwelling upon the 
caustic irony of fate in placing 
a man who had been acknow- 
ledged by the whole scientific 
world as the foremost living 
authority on ants, in such a 
position as that in which I now 
found myself. 

It was plain that these mar- 
vellous cavaliers excelled all 
other insects in intelligence, to 
an even greater degree than man 
excels all his fellow-mammals. 
Apparently they had not only 
turned to their own use, and 
improved upon, practically all 
the special primitive instincts 
and habits of other ants, but 
had also greatly enhanced the 
more valuable qualities (from 
their own point of view) of most 
of their domesticated breeds. I 
had seen amongst their crowds 
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of slaves unusually large and per- 
fect specimens of nearly every 
species of ant in South America. 
Probably these useful varieties 
had been bred by the cavaliers 
for many generations, for all 
appeared to yield them instinc- 


-tive obedience, and to require 


scarcely any supervision. The 
cavaliers had, moreover, suc- 
ceeded in taming and breeding, 
for certain special purposes, 
many other insects, such as the 
fireflies, dragon-flies, and swift, 
smooth -running beetles. In 
addition to this, they seemed to 
have a good understanding as 
to the kind of service which 
such diverse creatures as men, 
monkeys, rodents, armadillos, 
and humming-birds could render 
them. Why they kept such a 
useless beast as a jaguar in 
captivity was to me at that 
time a complete puzzle. I was 
inclined at first to think that 
they were prompted by scien- 
tific motives, or the mere vanity 
of possession ; but afterwards I 
received ample proof that here, 
as in most other matters, they 
had a shrewd eye to business, 
As was to be expected—see- 
ing that the mental attributes 
of all insects must be more 
akin to their own than those 
of birds and mammals — they 
seemed to have obtained a 
much greater ascendancy over 
the former than over the latter. 
Most of their invertebrate ser- 
vants appeared to do their bid- 
ding as a matter of course, 
without coercion or any special 
guidance ; whereas I and other 
warm - blooded captives were 
always treated as stupid or 
untrustworthy creatures, which 
required to be strictly watched, 
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restrained, and generally super- 
intended. 

At the approach of nightfall 
I made up my mind to make 
my escape in the darkness. 
But, just as the sun began to 
sink behind the Andes, a large 
luminous spider, which spun 
his web with astonishing 
rapidity, fixed a curtain over 
the entrance of my hut. On 
surveying this web carefully, 
I found that several threads 
from its outer side stretched 
upwards to a number of white 
nodular projections, about as 
big as a walnut, which I had 
already observed just above 
the doorway.. Each of these 
I now found to my disgust to 
be a hollow guardroom, gar- 
risoned by several big stinging 
ants, which would, of course, 
be able to drop down instantly 
upon any one disturbing the 
web. 

On testing the walls of the 
hut elsewhere, I found them so 
firm and solid that there was 
not the least chance of my 
breaking through. I after- 
wards came to the conclusion 
that the white cement used for 
building and paving purposes 
was manufactured by captive 
hordes of termites which lived 
underground; but that the 
actual building operations were 
performed by true ant-slaves, 
similar to those I had seen at 
work in the forest. Be this as 
it may, both pavements and 
buildings were as hard as 
marble, with a fine porcelain- 
like surface. 

I passed a restless night, 
brooding over my strange posi- 
tion, Although visited every 
half-hour or so by a night 
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patrol of cavaliers, which, rid- 
ing upon large fireflies, sailed 
in through a small opening in 
the spider’s web and did their 
round with soldier -like pre- 
cision, I was quite unmolested 
during the hours of dark- 
ness. 

Moreover, although mosqui- 
toes seemed both hungry and 
plentiful in this region, I was 
quite free from their attacks 
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until the moment when I re- 
gained my liberty. This I 
believe to have been due to 
the presence of my spider con- 
cierge or of the soldier-bearing 
dragon-flies which were always 
hovering near my head in the 
day - time — it being a well- 
known fact in the tropics that 
all insects of the gnat tribe 
give these hereditary foes as 
wide a berth as possible. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It would be a long and 
tedious narrative if I were to 
tell all the incidents of my 
captivity in detail; so having 
described the events of the first 
day, I will henceforth record 
only some of my more note- 
worthy experiences among 
these extraordinary ants. 

As a rule, my life was ex- 
ceedingly monotonous. Every 
morning, after being fed, I was 
set to work at something 
where my height, strength, 
and power of using sticks 
and other tools proved valu- 
able to the ant - community. 
After several days of digging 
in the ant-rice fields, I was 
employed in clearing out rotten 
leaf-mould from some cave-like 
underground chambers. These 
had originally been filled by 
the saiibas, or leaf-cutting ants, 
in the service of the cavaliers, 
and had evidently formed hot- 
beds for growing edible fungi. 
On this occasion I managed to 
wound my right hand rather 
badly with a splinter, and was 
extremely apprehensive lest the 
cock-horned ant should think 
I was shirking, and have’ me 


severely punished. But, strange 
to relate, my master,—for so 
henceforth I must call him,— 
after examining my wound 
with a good deal of attention, 
had the splinter plucked out 
by a soldier-ant (whose forceps- 
like jaws seemed made on pur- 
pose), and then gave me an 
hour’s holiday. Afterwards he 
was kind enough to find me a 
lighter job; and for the rest 
of that day I stood, with a 
cane in my left hand, as fore- 
man over a strong excavating 
gang of armadillos. 

Early during my second week, 
and before despair had com- 
pletely robbed me of initiative, 
I thought I saw a chance of 
escape. I had noticed that, 
when the night-guard was set, 
and before the first round of 
the firefly-borne inspectors, some 
of the big stinging ants would 
swarm down upon the floor of 
the hut and clear up any re- 
mains of my supper. Although 
they usually came cautiously, 
and in detachments, they seemed 
to have such a weakness for the 
granular material upon which I 
was fed, that it occurred to me 
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to turn the fact to my advan- 
tage. For if, during the night, 
I could once lure all of them 
from the doorway, I could make 
a dash for freedom before they 
could do me any hurt. After 
one or two vain attempts to 
entice them en masse from their 
post of duty, I remembered a 
time-honoured plan of  cor- 
rupting military morals which 
has often proved effective in 
the hands of prisoners — and 
novelists. 

I had carefully preserved the 
contents of my spirit-flask for 
special emergencies, and one 
moonless night I determined to 
see if I could make my guards 
drunk by saturating some of 
my granular food with whisky. 
The scheme succeeded to ad- 
miration, No sooner was it 
dark than a company of soldier- 
ants climbed down to the floor, 
and in less than five minutes 
they were all too tipsy to re- 
turn. By-and-by the first 
detachment was followed by a 
second. These also, after show- 
ing some indignation at the 
disgraceful state of their com- 
rades, sampled my “ Ancient 
Scotch” — and fell likewise 
into a state of scandalous in- 
toxication. 

After making quite sure that 
there were none left guarding 
the doorway, I lost not a minute 
in plunging through the tough 
spider’s web, and hurrying to- 
wards the river as fast as the 
darkness would allow. 

I believe that all would have 
gone well if I had not met the 
firefly patrol just as I crossed 
the three-inch rampart, about 
ten yards from the hut. It 
consisted of about a dozen 
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mounted cavaliers, six of which 
forthwith accompanied me in 
my flight, while the rest separ- 
ated, and darted off hither and 
thither. 

As I hurried along the nar- 
row track the little illuminated 
riders kept up with me, three 
on each side of my face. Their 
vigilance and excitement made 
them sit up like jockeys, and as 
they sped along I thought I 
could see the hind-legs of 
each cavalier working furiously 
against its firefly’s body, like 
the spurred heels of a horseman. 

Alas! I had barely entered 
the bush on the farther side of 
the clearing when I heard some 
large creature rushing along an 
adjoining forest-path, and as I 
emerged into the open space 
where I was first captured, I 
found myself confronted by the 
jaguar! Just then a brilliant 
firefly came whizzing down the 
dark narrow glade like a white- 
hot rifle-bullet, and directly I 
saw that it carried my redoubt- 
able cock-horned master, I knew 
that the game was up. _ In- 
stantly the jaguar, which pre- 
viously had seemed to hesitate, 
sprang at me, knocked me down, 
and rolled me this way and that 
with his powerful paws. Then 
he suddenly drew back, like a 
sheep-dog which had been called 
off by the shepherd. As soon 
as I had recovered my breath, I 
picked myself up and slunk 
back to my quarters, thoroughly 
cowed and submissive. The 
jaguar sniffed at my dilapidated 
trousers, and growled horribly 
all the way, and I knew full 
well that at any moment, if my 
custodian gave him the order, 
he would tear me to pieces. 

M 
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I now no longer speculated 
why the cavalier-ants kept this 
enormous jaguar. His business, 
like that of a sheep-dog or cattle- 
dog, was to chase and punish 
any of his mammalian fellow- 
servants who attempted to break 
away. 

It is needless to say that I 
felt miserably cast down at the 
result of this effort to regain 
my freedom. 

Probably no mere verbal 
statement would bring home 
to my readers the disastrous 
moral consequences of my con- 
dition as a slave among the 
cavalier-ants. After the start- 
ling novelty of my adventure 
had worn off, and I had en- 
dured several such defeats as 
the foregoing, my prevailing 
mental state was one of frantic 
and futile rage at finding all 
my human strength and intelli- 
gence, all my scientifie know- 
ledge and attainments, and all 
my experience of life generally, 


of absolutely no avail, either in . 


helping me to escape, or in pre- 
venting my being treated by 
these imperious insects “as a 
horse or a mule which have no 
understanding.” 

In the same way, I suppose, 
a wild elephant finds his vast 
strength and natural wisdom, 
and all the wonderful fund 
of forest lore which he has 
gathered during half a century, 
entirely valueless when he is 
caught and subjugated by men. 

Ere long this state of bitter 
exasperation alternated with 
fits of lethargic despair, during 
which the grosser and more 
grovelling animal instincts 
seemed to be supplanting all 
other springs of action. Latter- 
ly there were times when this 
shameful lapse into mere tame- 
animalism sent me forth to 
my labour like a working ox, 
prompted only by threats of 
near punishment or by the de- 
sire to fill my belly. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the morning following 
my failure to escape, I found 
a large assembly of cavaliers 
formed up in a semicircle in 
front of my dwelling. Inside 
this semicircle, and placed in a 
row close to the doorway, were 
the delinquent guards, still, 
seemingly, in a state of help- 
less intoxication. Shortly after- 
wards a procession of black 
working ants, headed by an 
overgrown saziba with curiously 
distorted, scissor-like jaws, ar- 
rived upon the scene. This in- 
sect, apparently after a brief 
interview with my master — 


who advanced without dis- 
mounting from his high-bred 
longicorn—ran to each of the 
prostrate criminals in turn and 
expeditiously nipped off all their 
heads. After the executioner 
had done his duty, some of the 
dingy worker-ants carried the 
carcasses away ; and henceforth 
a double detachment of slate- 
coloured warriors (which I found 
to be absolutely incorruptible) 
occupied the guardrooms at 
night. The only punishment I 
myself suffered was a tempor- 
ary deprivation of my pleasant 
granular food. For three days 
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I had to subsist upon bananas 
and about a quart of gritty 
millet-like seeds, which I found 
to be nothing like so nourish- 
ing as the mysterious provender 
which I have already described. 

I may state here that when- 
ever, in the opinion of my 
masters, I became obstreperous, 
this was the result ; and latterly, 
strange to say, the fear of being 
deprived of my regular diet (of 
which I had become extremely 
fond) influenced my behaviour 
more than anything else. 

The cavaliers, as is the way 
with most ruling castes, seemed 
to spend a good deal of time 
in recreation. In this, and in 
their evident possession of a 
sense of humour, and of well- 
developed powers of hearing 
(concerning which I shall have 
more to say presently), they 
differ widely from all other 
species of ants. Some of my 
most humiliating experiences 
were traceable to these facts; 
for at times I was compelled to 
shout, sing, and to go through 
various absurd performances for 
their pleasure. While I was a 
comparative novelty the mere 
sight of me seemed to suffice. 
They would come and watch me 
in crowds, and, on the first oc- 
casion when I undressed in 
their presence, the act seemed 
to afford them a vast deal of 
amusement, which they mani- 
fested in the odd fashion I have 
already described. After this 
I frequently had to take off all 
my ragged clothes at the com- 
mand of my master when he 
brought parties of friends to 
look at me. 

An even more abasing ex- 
perience awaited me somewhat 


later, when, having chanced to 
skip and jump about in a some- 
what agile manner when my 
bare feet were threatened by 
the horrible stinging-ants, I 
was made to repeat the per- 
formance over and over again 
for the entertainment of the 
assembled cavaliers. In fact, 
these diabolical insects taught 
me to “dance” by almost pre- 
cisely the same methods that 
civilised showmen resort to 
when training performing ele- 
phants. 

At the end of the first month 
a great trouble befell me in the 
tragic death of my poor little 
fellow-slave and tutor. I fear 
that my capture by the cavalier- 
ants proved a sad misfortune to 
this frail and gentle monkey. 
He had, I think, been in cap- 
tivity for a long time, for he 
understood the ways and wishes 
of his masters in a wonderful 
manner. This fact, and his 
apparent kinship with man- 
kind, probably caused our 
masters to appoint him as my 
guide and exemplar (just as a 
young setter or sheep-dog is 
set to work with an old one 
which knows its business), and 
as the interpreter of their 
wishes to my crude untutored 
mind, Hence, unhappily, he 
was made to do regular work 
in the fields and elsewhere— 
which, as any one who under- 
stands ape-nature will know, 
was to him an absolutely in- 
tolerable burden. Recognising 
this, I did my best to spare 
him whenever possible, and I 
believe he repaid my good in- 
tentions with real gratitude 
and love. 

One sultry morning, when I 
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had a bad headache, I had 
great difficulty in understand- 
ing some new piece of work 
connected with the dam which 
the cavaliers had erected to 
enlarge a forest pool where 
they kept their tame coypus 
and capybaras. After trying 
in many ways to bring the 
matter within the scope of my 
comprehension, my poor little 
schoolmaster seemed worried 
out of his wits; and at length, 
in a spasm of frantic rage at 
my thick-headedness, he flung 
himself down upon the ground, 
accidentally squashing the soft- 
bodied master-ant which was 
seated upon his head. 

It so happened that a large 
crowd of cavaliers was present 
at the time, and the sensation 
caused by this unhappy acci- 
dent was very great. Both I 
and the wretched little capu- 
chin were marched forthwith 
back to our quarters, where 
we waited, in considerable 
trepidation, to learn what 
would happen next. 

Half an hour later a great 
concourse of cavaliers and 
warriors lined the three - inch 
rampart, and, as soon as they 
were in their places, an armed 
dragon - fly came buzzing into 
the hut, and drove the trem- 
bling monkey out into the 
open. Here, before my eyes, 
he was pounced upon and 
torn to pieces by the jaguar! 
This act of hateful injustice 
to my innocent friend and col- 
league so filled me with un- 
thinking rage that I rushed 
out, all unarmed as I was, to 
take vengeance on the execu- 
tioner. But I had _ scarcely 


taken three strides when several 


dragon-flies with their armed 
riders dashed at me like hawks, 
and a second later I was writh- 
ing upon the ground in such 
unspeakable torment that I 
wished that the jaguar would 
kill me also! 

Henceforth my position was 
worse than ever; and, owing 
to the depression I felt at the 
loss of my only friend and 
companion, the mental and 
moral degeneration which I 
have already spoken of pro- 
ceeded more rapidly than _ be- 
fore. 

Next morning, when I re- 
ceived the signal to go forth 
to my work, a truculent drab 
soldier - ant, apparently of a 
different species from any that 
I had hitherto seen, was placed 
by my master just above my 
bald forehead, where he sat, 
throughout the day, like a 
mahout upon an elephant, and 
prodded me viciously with his 
mandibles when he considered 
that I was not doing my best. 

I think that all of those who 
know my character will readily 
understand that I did not sink 
into a state of idiotic despair 
without a struggle to retain 
my manhood and my reason. 
When alone I would frequent- 
ly talk to myself, and recite 
poetry, and even elementary 
school lessons which I had 
learned by rote (such as the 
Latin and Greek declensions 
and the Multiplication Table), 
for the sake of reminding my- 
self that I had once been a 
civilised human being. At 
times, when brought very low, 
I would raise my voice and 
shout as loudly as possible, in 
order to create a greater im- 
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pression upon my failing in- 
tellect. 

On one occasion when I felt 
very sick and feeble, after three 
days of punishment diet for in- 
subordination, and almost de- 
mented through being unmerci- 
fully harassed and bullied by 
my master, who kept repeating 
some order which I could not 
in the least comprehend, I 
managed to pull myself to the 
hut-door in sheer desperation, 
and began bawling my own 
name at the very top of my 
voice—adding to it the whole 
string of degrees and honour- 
able titles which have been 
conferred upon me by learned 
bodies all over the civilised 
world. 

This recital, I was astonished 
to observe, seemed to make 
quite a sensation among the 
cavalier-ants, who immediately 
assembled in great crowds in 
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front of my dwelling, and not 
only gave me a command to 
repeat the whole programme, 
but greeted my most strenuous 
vocal efforts with epileptic 
spasms of applause. 

I was immediately rewarded 
by being allowed to sup upon 
my favourite provender: but, 
alas! I found that I had es- 
tablished a precedent; and 
henceforth, if I failed to shout 
or sing very loudly for some 
ten minutes after being brought 
in from the fields, I got nothing 
but a few handfuls of gritty 
millet which I could scarcely 
swallow. 

Before long, however, this 
form of entertainment seemed 
to pall upon the cavaliers, who, 
I found, were exceedingly fickle ; 
and I am ashamed to confess 
that I could not help feeling 
some chagrin at the waning 
of my popularity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the whole, my physical 
health remained fairly good, 
and indeed seemed to improve 
somewhat as my mind became 
more clouded ; otherwise I could 
not possibly have stood the 
heavy work which I was made 
to do in the fields and the forest. 
One saving circumstance was 
that the extreme dampness of 
this region shortened my hours 
of labour. It rained nearly 
every other day, and my masters 
had a strong objection to being 
out in the wet. They seemed 
to know instinctively when rain 
was coming, and would then 
hurry me back to my quarters 
at once, while they themselves 





took refuge in their little dome- 
like palaces. 

Before I sank into a state of 
complete mental inertia, I felt 
a strong wish to investigate the 
internal economy of _ these 
“nests.” This desire, however, 
was not gratified until I had 
practically ceased to take an 
intelligent interest in my sur- 
roundings. One morning, after 
a hurricane had torn through 
the neighbouring forest, I was 
led forth to repair damages, 
and found that a large branch 
of a tree had knocked away one 
side of the round, porcelain 
mansion inhabited by my cock- 
horned chief. I could see that 
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the interior was made up of a 
bewildering labyrinth of cham- 
bers, with pearly semi-trans- 
parent walls; but otherwise I 
did not add to my knowledge of 
my master’s domestic economy. 

Although I have fallen into 
the habit of using the masculine 
gender when speaking of the 
ant whose special property I 
seemed to be—chiefly because 
there was something essentially 
virile and masterful in the 
character of this extraordinary 
insect—I have no reason for 
believing that all the cavaliers 
which I saw were not true 
amazons, as is the case with 
the active members of other 
ant communities. 

During the last fortnight of 
my captivity my state of 
mental hebetude several times 
gave place to a kind of mild 
delirium, although I was not 
conscious of any fever. At 
such times I would sometimes 
imagine myself back at Oxford, 
and would commence discours- 
ing on scientific subjects, under 
the momentary impression that 
I was lecturing to my class. 

While moping stupidly in my 
hut one brilliant sunny after- 
noon after returning from 
labour, I was surprised to see 
a considerable number of 
mounted cavaliers advancing 
towards me. In their midst 
was some strange object which 
I could not at first make out, 
but which, when the procession 
drew near, I found to be a 
small and active rattlesnake, 
bearing upon its back a score 
or so of white-bodied ants 
somewhat different from any 
that I had seen before. 

Although similar in many 
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respects to the cavaliers, these 
insects evidently belonged to a 
distinct species or variety, for 
their enormous, bulging heads 
were tinted light blue; while 
their antennz were, for the 
most part, of a brilliant ultra- 
marine. I soon noticed also 
that they differed considerably 
from the cavaliers in manner, 
being much more restless and 
excitable. When about two 
feet from my hut door the 
whole concourse dismounted ; 
and when the visitors had to 
some extent satisfied their 
curiosity as to my appearance, 
my master, who seemed to be 
engaged in an animated discus- 
sion with one of the visitors 
(which chanced to have its 
antennz tinted respectively of 
an Oxford and Cambridge blue) 
gave me an order to sing. 

By this time I readily under- 
stood such commands as this, 
and had learned by painful 
experiences that no excuse 
would be accepted. I there- 
fore without delay put my 
head out of the opening and 
shouted “Rule Britannia” at 
the very top of my voice. I 
began almost as mechanically 
as a phonograph, but when I 
came to the words “ Britons 
mever, never, never shall be 
slaves!” I suddenly realised 
my position, faltered, and broke 
down. 

Upon this my master and 
his cavalier friends seemed 
greatly disconcerted, while the 
blue - headed strangers were 
so overcome with derisive 
“laughter” that they all 
turned head-over-heels and lay 
kicking helplessly upon their 
backs. 
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After a while the discussion 
was renewed between my 
master and the ant with Ox- 
ford-and-Cambridge antenne ; 
and, while watching them, I 
felt a sudden conviction that 
these ill-bred snake-riding ants 
had come to buy me from the 
cavaliers. In spite of the 
misery of my position, I dreaded 
being handed over to such un- 
prepossessing insects; for, to 
tell the truth, I had formed a 
very low opinion of their char- 
acter. They had nothing of 
the suavity and ease of manner 
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which distinguished the cava- 
liers, but rather put me in 
mind of a lot of vulgar pushing 
commercials out for a holiday. 

By-and-by the two parties 
seemed to arrive at some agree- 
ment, for the cavaliers_ re- 
mounted their swift beetles and 
escorted their blue - headed 
visitors (which, when scram- 
bling on to their loathsome 
conveyance, strongly resembled 
a gang of rowdy trippers 
boarding an excursion train) 
along one of the paths leading 
into the forest. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Next morning, at daybreak, 
I found the whole settlement 
astir, and that a general migra- 
tion of the cavaliers seemed to 
be taking place towards the 


river. After receiving an un- 
usually liberal breakfast I was 
placed in charge of my drab 
mahout and taken towards the 
forest arena where all my 
troubles began. My master, 
who hovered round me on an 
exquisite white humming-bird 
—which he only rode on state 
occasions—seemed to be looking 
me over with a critical eye, and 
he more than once gave my rider 
a hint to make me pull myself 
together, hold up my head, and 
step out more briskly. 

This, perhaps, should have 
confirmed my previous sus- 
picions that I was _ being 
driven to market; but, curi- 
ously enough, it had a very 
different effect upon my mind. 

I have already said that I 
had recently been subject to at- 
tacks of mild delirium, during 


which I quite forgot my present 
lamentable circumstances, and 
thought myself back in the 
post of honour which I had 
occupied at home. As I strode 
along the narrow forest path- 
way, with my shoulders squared 
and my chin well up, it 
suddenly seemed to me_ that 
I was passing amid a crowd 
of admiring people at Glasgow 
while making a dignified ap- 
proach towards the Presidential 
Chair. Automatically I began, 
below my breath, to rehearse 
parts of the speech which I 
had prepared for that great 
occasion. 

As soon as I entered the 
open space, however, the start- 
ling novelty of the scene before 
me brought my mind back 
from its wanderings. The 
little arena was thronged with 
innumerable cavaliers, who not 
only occupied a high, terraced 
rampart, which had been erected 
all around the paved clearing 
like the tiers of an amphi- 
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theatre, but crowded every 
point of vantage among the 
leafy walls above. In fact, 
only the smooth, columnar tree- 
trunks which encircled the open 
space, and a few of the larger 
branches overhead, were left 
unoccupied. All else was tinted 
pink and white by the enor- 
mous throng of cavaliers, so 
that the foliage looked like 
an apple orchard in_ full 
blossom. 

I had scarcely taken my 
appointed place in the centre 
of the ring when a procession 
appeared through one of the 
narrow glades in the forest 
which surpassed anything I 
had seen before. 

A score or more of huge 
serpents, most of them pythons 
or anacondas over twenty feet 
long, came sliding, two or three 
abreast, into the opening, like 
trains entering some great Lon- 
don terminus. Their backs 
were blue and white with 
dense crowds of demonstrative 
(I had almost said “noisy ”’) 
snake-riders; and these enor- 
mous cargoes of excursionists 
were followed by numerous 
smaller parties, mounted on 
rattlesnakes, coral snakes, whip 
snakes, and nearly every kind 
of serpent represented in South 
America. 

For a while I seemed to be 
standing on a small island sur- 
rounded by a writhing sea of 
snakes ; yet, knowing well that 
the whole business was being 
arranged by my potent masters, 
I felt scarcely any alarm, but 
found myself vaguely wonder- 
ing where room was to be 
found for this vast influx of 
visitors; for the open - air 
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theatre seemed crowded to its 
fullest capacity. 

The two leading boa-con- 
strictors wriggled straight to 
the nearest tree and coiled 
themselves spirally around it, 
one above the other, thus 
making, as it were, a number 
of galleries for about ten feet 
up the trunk. Most of the 
other large pythons followed 
their example, while all the 
smaller serpents swarmed up 
the trees and creepers sur- 
rounding the open space, and 
in a few minutes were arranged 
in a series of marvellous 
hanging bridges —all densely 
crowded with spectators — 
which completely festooned the 
forest walls. 

I was so much taken up 
with watching this astounding 
spectacle that I did not notice 
certain tamed animals which 
the snake-riding ants had 
brought with them until I 
smelt a most unpleasant smell, 
and suddenly discovered, close 
to my side, a gaunt and very 
large howler monkey. This 
beast seemed quite undisturbed 
by my presence, and was 
sitting at its ease upon the 
white ground scratching its 
mangy, rufous flanks in an 
extremely diligent manner. 

I found also that the cavaliers 
had just brought into the arena 
two of their best working teams 
of armadillos ; while, sprawling 
on the ground close beside them, 
was a miserable three - toed 
sloth, which had lost half its 
hair and appeared to be in the 
last stages of consumption. 

Almost before the new- 
comers were settled in their 
places I was made to stand 
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on one side, while the armadillos 
and the sloth, after being placed 
in the middle of the ring, were 
carefully inspected by my cock- 
horned chief and his Oxford- 
and-Cambridge visitor. It was 
fairly plain that certain ne- 
gotiations were in progress, but 
I could scarcely believe that my 
masters would be so silly as to 
swap both their best teams of 
trained and well-fed armadillos 
for a moribund, three - toed 
sloth. 

Apparently, however, in com- 
mercial matters the cavaliers 
were no match for the bustling 
blue-heads; for shortly after- 
wards the whole herd of ar- 
madillos was driven off in the 
direction from whence the 
visitors had come, while the 
wretched sloth, attended by 
an armed dragon-fly, crawled 
away, slowly and painfully, 
towards the cavalier settle- 
ment, 

On glancing around I noticed 
that the majority of the ants, 
which had hitherto shown but 
little interest in what was 
going on in the arena, seemed 
settling down in their places, 
like a music-hall audience on 
the announcement of 
popular “turn.” 

I was now led to the centre 
again, and made to go down 
on my hands and knees cheek 
by jowl with the evil-smelling 
howler, which was about as 
large as a collie dog. It 
seemed as if I were about to be 
bartered away like the arma- 
dillos, and the fears which I 
had felt during the first visit 
of the snake-riders were now 
greatly increased, for the 
starved and neglected con- 
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dition of their wretched “ pets” 
showed only too plainly that 
they were far worse masters 
than cavaliers. Yet, in spite 
of the incident which I had 
just witnessed, I still had some 
hope that the obvious differ- 
ence in exchange-value between 
myself and a sullen and mangy 
red howler would prove a bar 
to any such transaction. In 
this the event showed that I 
was woefully out of my reck- 
oning, and that in my estimate 
of my own intrinsic worth I 
was altogether at sea. 

Shortly after my mahout 
had made me go down on all- 
fours, side by side with the dis- 
gusting monkey, a fresh wave 
of delirium must have swamped 
my mind; for I remember de- 
claring this attitude to be an 
altogether unprecedented one 
for the delivery of a Presiden- 
tial Address ! 

I was partially aroused by a 
small dragon-fly buzzing against 
my lips—which was the recog- 
nised signal when my master 
desired me to shout or sing. 
Still prompted by the insane 
fancy that I was facing a scien- 
tific audience, I at once com- 
menced to recite my carefully 
prepared oration; and, at the 
same moment, the brute of a 
monkey began howling like a 
whole menagerie of jackals. 

It seemed for a while that 
the hideous nightmare fancy, 
already spoken of, had become 
true in fact. In my present 
waking delirium I thought I 
was indeed addressing the 
British Association at Glas- 
gow, and that my most promi- 
nent scientific rival was at- 
tempting to howl me down. 
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Those who have been parti- 
ally under the influence of in- 
toxicating drugs will know 
that for some time after most 
of the faculties are overcome, 
and are wandering in the mad- 
dest mazes, there still seems to 
remain one critical atom of 
sanity in the innermost mental 
chamber which is_ perfectly 
aware of the real state of the 
case. In like manner, I knew, 
—in a sense—where I was; 
and what (Heaven help me!) I 
was doing. 

Moreover, an electric flash of 
recollection told me that this 
was the very day when, had I 
been able to return, I should 
be in reality delivering my 
Presidential Address to the 
British Association at Glas- 
gow! Yet so transitory was 
this lucid interval, that I did 
not cease raising my voice 
more and more, in order to 
make my _ peroration heard 
above a hideous crescendo of 
yelps from the obscene beast 
beside me. 

But, alas! the vocal appar- 
atus of a big howler monkey 
enables him to defy competition 
from any living thing! My 
chances could scarcely have 
been worse if I had backed my- 
self in a roaring match against 
the eternal thunders of Niagara! 

Suddenly my voice cracked 
under the intolerable strain. I 
instantly recovered my sober 
senses, and came to a full stop ; 
while the monkey’s triumphant 
howls rose louder and louder, 
to a stupendous and deafening 
finale. 

At this the cavaliers seemed 
to be in a state of the utmost 
consternation (I am inclined to 
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think that there were some 
heavy bets on the result), 
while all the blue-heads gave 
way to unseemly somersaults 
of laughter. It was only too 
plain that their scraggy and 
abominable ape — which had 
again seated himself upon the 
ground, and was engaged in 
strenuous entomological _ re- 
searches among his frowzy red 
hair—was acknowledged my 
victor in the contest. 

Although sick with shame 
and fury, I had a momentary 
feeling of relief at the thought 
that these keen low-bred snake- 
riders would now refuse to 
trade. 

But I had soon a new and 
graver cause for apprehension. 
My master, whose quivering 
antennze told of intense irrita- 
tion and chagrin, suddenly 
dashed off on his white hum- 
ming-bird towards the cavaliers’ 
clearing. For a few minutes 
both I and the vast concourse 
of spectators waited in suspense ; 
then a sudden “sensation” 
quivered through the whole 
assembly. He had been to fetch 
the jaguar ! 

On emerging from the forest- 
path this hideous brute stopped, 
and stood blinking and licking 
his jaws on the farther side of 
the opening. In the meantime 
an eager debate seemed to have 
been started among one section 
of the cavaliers, and several 
deputations advanced to inter- 
view my master. 

It seemed to me that a large 
number of them were pleading 
for my life; and I noticed that 
many of these kept pointing 
their scarlet antennze towards 
the path leading to the river. 
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The jaguar began switching 
his barred tail to and fro against 
his hollow flanks, and growled 
more and more impatiently 
during the debate; while my 
master flew round from tier to 
tier on the rampart, and from 
gallery to gallery among the 
trees, as if taking the sense of 
the meeting. I believe that all 
the brutal snake-riders without 
exception urged him to let me 
be killed, but happily he seemed 
to treat their demonstrations 
with aristocratic contempt. 

By-and-by, during an ani- 
mated conference with several 
of the leading cavaliers, he 
evidently made some amusing 
proposal which was hailed with 
general approbation. Soon 
afterwards my mahout guided 
me to the very tree against 
which I had leaned my gun 
when I camped in this fatal 
spot. The ant-carrying snakes 
which encircled this tree hissed 
horribly as I drew near, but 
unwound themselves and moved 
away at my master’s special 
request. I then saw that my 
double - barrelled “ paradox” 
gun was still where I had placed 
it, although red with rust and 
almost hidden by acreeper. My 
mahout gave me a signal to 
bend forward, so I seized hold 
of the muzzle and managed to 
drag it forth, recollecting as I 
did so that on landing I had 
loaded both barrels with some 
waterproof ball-cartridges which 
I had had specially prepared be- 
fore visiting this humid region. 

Fortunately the locks, which 
had been well soused with hot 
petroleum and wrapped in a 
greasy cloth, were less corroded 
than the barrels. 
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While I was examining the 
gun my master’s white hum- 
ming-bird settled for a moment 
upon my forehead, and then 
hovered in front of my eyes, 
showing me that my mahout 
had been taken away. On 
glancing towards the river, I 
found that the line of guards 
had disappeared, and that the 
path was as clear as when I 
had first traversed it. 

Scarcely had I noted these 
facts when the jaguar ceased 
growling and _ twitching his 
tail, and came creeping upon 
his belly across the clearing, 
with his eyes aflame with the 
lust for blood. 

In another instant I had 
raised the gun and pulled both 
triggers. A stunning explosion 
knocked me backwards against 
the tree, and a blinding flame 
leaped right into my face. 
The choked left barrel had 
burst just beyond my fingers ; 
but, in spite of all, one bullet 
had flown true! The jaguar 
was writhing on his back in 
the middle of the arena, and 
besmearing the white porcelain- 
like pavement with brains and 
blood from his shattered skull! 

For some minutes I stood 
rooted to the spot, with no 
more power to plan or move 
than the forest trees about me; 
and I think that the sight I 
then saw impressed me more 
than anything else during my 
living nightmare in the forest. 
In spite of the terrific flash 
and detonation, and the death- 
struggles of the enormous jaguar 
in their very midst, the valiant 
cavaliers were all standing upon 
their heads in convulsions of 
laughter at the episode! 
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When their spasms had par- 
tially subsided, the spell which 
held me motionless was broken 
by the sight of a dozen huge 
soldier-ants, which came charg- 
ing towards my naked feet 
from beyond where the jaguar 
was lying. 

Without another thought I 
wheeled round and bolted down 
the path like a rabbit. 

My little dug-out piragua 
still lay, tight and uninjured, 
upon the white pathway ‘just 
above the pool. As I launched 
it, and pushed off, a white 
humming-bird suddenly poised 
itself in front of my face; 
and alone upon its snowy 
crest sat my tiny pink-headed 
master. This marvellous insect 
seemed to look me straight in 
the eyes for a few seconds, 
then he waved his unmutilated 
antenna in a friendly way, 
bobbed his Mephistophelean 
visage, as if bidding me bon 
voyage, and whirred off into 
the forest. 

I have no recollection as to 
how I descended the swollen 
rivulet; but a great shout 
greeted me as I swept out into 
the broad Jagara, and I saw 
several light canoes darting to 
meet me from the opposite 
bank. I was too dazed and 
idiotic to be surprised or to 
understand the speech of an 
aged white-haired Indian who 
took my piragua in tow and 
jabbered eagerly to me in Portu- 
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guese as he paddled across the 
rapid stream. 

I was taken to an Indian 
village amid the forest on the 
farther bank, where I was 
nursed with the utmost kind- 
ness ; but nearly a week passed 
before I could understand my 
aged rescuer, although I had 
acquired a fair knowledge of 
Portuguese. When I made my 
first attempt to give some ac- 
count of my experiences, and 
told the old Indian about my 
cock-horned captive, who after- 
wards became my master, he 
crossed himself fervently. 

*“ Ah, senhor!” he exclaimed 
with a shiver, “him I know 
well. Sixty years ago he was 
my master also. Ah, he is a 
great and terrible piaché! 
Surely he is the very devil!” 

“What!” I cried, “have you 
also been a slave among the 
cavalier-ants ?” 

“Yes, senhor,” replied he 
gravely. “When Iwasa youth 
they held me in bondage for two 
months: then they seemed to 
get tired of me, and gave me 
scarcely any food; and at last 
they dismissed me from their 
service. When your crew of the 
Buras came to my village and 
told me that you had ventured 
into that forbidden country and 
had not come back, I said, ‘ They 
will, perhaps, get tired of him 
also in about two months. Let 
us make a camp on the safe side 
of the Jagara and wait for him.’”’ 

A. LINCOLN GREEN. 




















CRICKET 


WE are in a fair way to 
shortly find ourselves face to 
face with what may almost be 
called a national crisis. For to 
a nation whereof, even in the 
presence of wars and rumours 
of wars abroad, a large section 
is wholly, and a larger section 
partially, given up to amuse- 
ment, anything which seriously 
affects or menaces the national 
game may claim to be regarded 
as a matter of grave importance. 

The signs of the times seem 
to tell us that we are within 
measurable distance of cricket 
reform,—so far at least within 
measurable distance that in the 
event of the powers that be 
refusing to draft a full and 
ample scheme of reform, they 
may shortly be called upon to 
confront a revolution. 

Cricket in England may yet 
be pursued as a pastime by the 
majority of players; but there 
is a sensibly larger and rapidly 
increasing minority to whom 
during the summer months it 
has become a positive business, 
or at any rate a serious occupa- 
tion. Nor, as some of us know 
to our cost, is this midsummer 
madness in any way confined to 
those who take an active part 
in the game. If we may not say 
of Lord’s on the occasion of the 
Inter-University or the Public 
School match that “it holds all 
Rome to-day,” it is because the 
capacity of the ground rather 
than the inclination of the 


men and women of England 
is limited, and “from the din 
which strikes upon his ear,” 
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our modern Juvenal may easily 
“argue the success” of the 
popular colour, whether it be 
light blue or dark blue. 

Now it seems to us that in 
the interests of the players 
themselves, and to the greater 
delectation of the spectators, 
radical reforms are needed in 
the system of the game, and 
some method will have to be 
devised whereby a definite 
result of a match shall be, 
under ordinary circumstances, 
practically ensured, and the 
game presented to the sight- 
seeing public in a more palat- 
able form. Judicious emen- 
dation of the laws would 
in no way interfere with the 
enjoyment of those who take 
cricket as a pastime, and is 
urgently required to ameliorate 
the condition of the most 
hardly worked portion of busi- 
ness cricketers—we mean the 
professional bowlers and those 
few amateurs who lend them 
fitful aid. In these latter days 
it seems to have so far been 
taken as a matter of course for 
the bat to beat the ball that 
the opposite event positively 
confounds the cricketer, and 
sets him seriously at work to 
explain away the untoward 
and unexpected catastrophe. 
This we hold to be an abnormal 
state of affairs, certainly never 
intended, never in all probabil- 
ity even contemplated, by the 
fathers of a game in which it 
was clearly the intention that 
bowlers and batsmen should be 
on terms of equality, and that 
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matches should end in a definite 
result. Now, when it has be- 
come an established fact that — 
given fair weather and a sound 
wicket—the scientific batsman 
has everything his own way, 
and can practically remain 
master of the position for so 
long as he pleases, drastic 
measures are needed to restore 
the equilibrium, and at the 
same time to ensure a final 
conclusion to a match within 
a fixed period. 

There is no necessity to go 
far afield to find examples of 
the present most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. Instances of 
three days being absolutely 
wasted, so far as arriving at a 
finish goes, may be multiplied 
ad infinitum. How often, we 
wonder, in the last two or three 
years has the same old para- 
graph gone the rounds of the 
daily papers? “There being 
no possible chance of finishing 
the match, the cricket from this 
point was not of a very serious 
nature, and after T y had 
been allowed to complete his 
century, stumps were finally 
drawn at half-past five.” 

It will be sufficient for the 
purpose to quote the following : 

(a) In 1899 only one of the 
five representative matches be- 
tween England and Australia 
was finished. 

(b) In each of the last two 
seasons the Inter - University 
match, after three full days’ 
play, has resulted in a draw. 

(c) In the closing days of 
the late season no definite re- 
sult was arrived at in either 
the Scarborough or the Hast- 
ings weeks or in the final match 
of the season at Lord’s. 
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The wiseacre will doubtless 
in each of these cases be able 
to give what he may consider a 
full, perfect, and sufficient ex- 
planation. He will tell us that 
it is the custom in Australia to 
prolong a match from day to 
day until it is finished, and 
that on this account an Aus- 
tralian batsman, to whom time 
has come to be regarded as 
illimitable, having ever in his 
mind the old maxim “Keep 
up your wicket and runs will 
come,” employs methods more 
adapted to prolong his innings 
indefinitely than to produce a 
certain amount of runs within 
a reasonable period of time. 

He may tell us again, and 
there up to a certain point he 
has reason, that the bowling 
in the last two University 
matches has been exceptionally 
weak, 

Finally, it may be urged 
that in the shortening days of 
September the hours available 
for play are too few to admit 
of a high-scoring match being 
concluded. 

Now, whereas we are in 
the present dealing with facts 
rather than with reasons, argu- 
ments whether pro or con may 
be considered to be out of place. 
Briefly, however, be it said that, 
whatever may be the custom in 
Australia, here in England it 
is neither desirable nor yet con- 
venient to give up more than 
three days to a single match ; 
and that we are in search of a 
system under which, in favour- 
able weather, we may reason- 
ably expect to see the game 
played to a finish within the 
allotted space of three days. 

In the second case, while 
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most of us will admit that 
the bowling of both uuiver- 
sities has in the last two years 
been of a very inferior stamp, 
outside statistics do not go far 
to show that the general bat- 
ting of the sides—we readily 
grant two or three brilliant 
exceptions — has been at all 
strong. 

Lastly, if September days 
are really too short for matches 
to be finished, is it not almost 
waste of time to begin them? 

But, argument or no argu- 
ment, the solid fact remains 
that in the last few years far 
too large a proportion of first- 
class matches have resulted in 
draws, and that this most un- 
satisfactory state of affairs has 
been brought about by the in- 
creasing supremacy of the bat 
over the ball. 

To quote from the ‘Globe’: 
“How county cricket has in- 
creased of late years the follow- 
ing tables will show :—- 





1890. 1895. 1900. 
Counties competing 8 14 «16 
Matches finished 42 101 96 
Matches drawn 12 30 0=—70” 


Does not the same table also 
indicate in a most simple and 
most damnatory form that the 
increase in the proportion of 
drawn games has advanced by 
leaps and bounds ? 

Roughly separating, the odds 
in favour of a match in the 
County Championship _ being 
finished have dwindled from 
7—2 to 4—3. 

Living as we do in an age 
of record-breaking, we plead 
guilty to a feeling of weariness 
over the constant repetition of 
the process. A new record is 
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established one day, and lo! 
before we have time to pro- 
perly digest it and recover our 
breath it has passed away into 
the region of things that are 
not. Without in any way 
grudging the record - breakers 
their temporary success, with- 
out the slightest desire either 
to undervalue the merits of 
their performances or to de- 
tract from their satisfaction, 
we may be excused for saying 
that there is something radi- 
cally wrong about the methods 
of a game when record-break- 
ing, in one direction only, is a 
matter of constant recurrence. 
High, not to say unreasonably 
high, scoring, by no means con- 
fined to one, two, or three in- 
dividuals, simply implies that 
the skilful batsman is over- 
much master of the situation, 
and that it is high time to give 
the bowler a helping hand. 

It is easy enough for an 
eminent cricketer to say, as 
he is reported to have said, 
that if we had a few wet 
seasons we should hear no more 
grumbling over high scores. 
Cricket is essentially a fair- 
weather game, and it is most 
desirable that there should in 


‘fair weather be something like 


an absolute certainty of a 
match between two good sides 
being played out. 
Circumstances have of late 
years combined to place the 
bowler in a disadvantageous 
position as compared with his 
brother Boer — we beg his 
pardon — with the batsman. 
Whether the quality of the 
bowling has deteriorated is, 
and always must be, entirely a 
matter of opinion. The septua- 
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genarian haunter of the pavilion 
doubtless cherishes the belief 
that in the days of his youth 
there were giants in the land, 
and he is welcome to carry that 
conviction to the grave. But 
even giants have been found 
wanting when called upon to 
cope with better-armed intelli- 
gence, and the famous Brown 
of Brighton, who bowled through 
a coat and killed a dog on the 
other side, might find that to 
hit sticks on the other side of 
Ranjitsinhji’s bat would, on the 
modern wicket, be a still more 
difficult feat. 

Without going back to the 
time of Noah or even of Pilch, 
probably Trott, Jack Hearn, 
Rhodes, and Richardson are 


neither much better nor much 
worse bowlers than were Free- 
man, Morley, Peate, and Alfred 
Shaw. In the matter of vary- 


ing their pace without a per- 
ceptible change of action, the 
modern bowlers are possibly 
more highly educated than 
their predecessors. But, after 
all, necessity is the mother of 
invention, and men who bowled 
on wickets where the ball sponte 
sua came on at all manner of 
paces and heights, were seldom 
called upon to tax their in- 
genuity to any considerable 
extent. The eccentricities, or 
shall we call them the benev- 
olences, of the ground in times 
past more than compensated 
for any lack of originality on 
the part of the bowler. 

The two important factors 
which militate against the suc- 
cess of the modern bowler we 
take to be the general improve- 
ment of wickets throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
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country, and the introduction 
of boundaries. 

As we cannot put the clock 
back and restore matters to 
their primitive position, so we 
cannot alter either of these two 
conditions. 

Doubtless the problem of 
bringing scoring within reason- 
able bounds might be solved by 
the simple process of driving a 
four-in-hand up and down the 
wicket on the morning of a 
match, or by judiciously doctor- 
ing the pitch. But while we 
plead guilty to having at all 
times more thoroughly enjoyed 
cricket under difficulties — 
cricket, that is, on an old-time 
rustic pitch — than cricket 
played on a bread-and-butter 
wicket, we cheerfully admit 
that as in billiards so in 
cricket the idea of the game 
is that the surface played upon 
should be in the truest, smooth- 
est, and fastest condition avail- 
able. Most reluctantly there- 
fore we must leave that ad- 
vantage with the batsman. 

Nor can we see our way to 
dispensing with the boundary, 
that comparatively modern and 
—in the primeval ages of 
cricket — wholly uncontem- 
plated development of the 
game. The cricket of the pre- 
sent day having become a ser- 
ious business, which involves 
considerable expenditure, cannot 
afford to dispense with gate- 
money, and can therefore no 
longer be played upon an il- 
limitable ground. It is a 
matter of notoriety, if not of 
history, that the net arrange- 
ment whereby the authorities 
at Lord’s attempted to mini- 
mise the advantages offered by 
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the boundary to portly batsmen, 
and in a lesser degree to leg- 
weary fieldsmen, proved a com- 
plete failure, and we fear that 
we must be content to leave 
the boundary question in statu 
quo. 

Ultra-civilisation and modern 
requirements having thus given 
two distinct advantages to the 
batsman and one small boon to 
the fieldsman, the balance of 
power can only be restored and 
the bowler reinstated in his old 
position of equality either by 
drastic legislation or by the 
assistance of the clerk of the 
weather. Alas! that the last- 
named individual should be 
so distinctly unsatisfactory a 
member of society, unstable, 
seldom to be relied upon either 
for better or for worse, so ab- 
solutely certain to be roundly 
abused when now and again he 
conscientiously does what he 
believes to be the right thing, 
and so commonly unpopular, 
that we must dismiss him from 
our calculations altogether. 

There remains, then, drastic 
legislation,—a legislation, that 
is, which, having no respect 
either of persons or of senti- 
ment, shall fearlessly aim at 
the restoration of the equilib- 
rium of the game. 

How truly conservative are 
cricketers as a class, how jeal- 
ous of any innovation! If, 
says one, you once begin to 
meddle with the game, you will 
spoil it, and it will cease to be 
cricket. Away go our thoughts 
to the backyard of a certain 
boarding-house at one of our 
public schools. There, upon a 
specially boarded wicket, we 
were invited to take the bat, 
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and promptly caught first 
bound by cover-point. That 
we were expected to go was 
evident, though we did not at 
the moment comprehend why. 
But then the head-boy of the 
house explained— 

“You see, sir, it isn’t quite 
cricket, it is crocket.” 

Anon, a distinguished crick- 
eter urges that any interference 
with the matériel of the game 
would be fatal; while another 
declares that an alteration of 
the existing l.b.w. rule would 
prevent a particular class of 
ball being played in the only 
orthodox fashion—to wit, the 
fashion adopted by himself. 
“ Quot homines, tot sententiz.” 
Every man you met had a 
dread of his own little pet corn 
being trodden upon, — every 
batsman we ought rather to 
have said. For we have yet to 
learn what the great bowlers 
have to say on the subject. Is 
theirs the silence of despair? 

Now, as to the material of 
the game: broader wickets? 
higher wickets? narrower bats ? 
Which shall it be? The last 
for choice, and if not narrower 
bats, at all events bats of the 
proper width. 

A gentleman writing not 
long ago in a daily paper—not 
the ‘Sportsman,’ where so 
many angels fear to tread— 
and apparently writing under 
authority, suggested that one 
of the more important wander- 
ing clubs should on tour try, 
by arrangement with the op- 
posing side, the experiment of 
playing with specially nar- 
rowed bats. Possibly eleven 
or twenty-two patriotic in- 
dividuals might be found ready 
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and willing to sacrifice a bat 
apiece for the good of their 
country. For it is a clear case 
of 


‘‘Facilis descensus Averni, sed revo- 
care gradum,” &c. 


A bat once shaved down will 
remain comparatively narrow 
to the end of the chapter. We 
use the term “comparatively 
narrow” advisedly. <A_ bat 
that was cut down by half an 
inch in May might under or- 
dinary circumstances return to 
the proper breadth before the 
end of the season, and albeit a 
far narrower weapon than the 
majority of batsmen play with 
nowadays, just about pass the 
test of the gauge. It will be 
remembered that some _ ten 
years ago, on the initiative, we 
believe, of that good cricketer, 
Lord Harris, the services of the 
gauge were for a season called 
into requisition, and offending 
weapons were reduced to their 
proper dimensions. But Lord 
Harris presently went out to 
India, and apparently took the 
gauge with him. At any rate, 
after his departure the custom 
of gauging bats lapsed into dis- 
use. Now, as both the shape 
and the size of the bat have— 
vide old prints and old bats 
still in existence—varied from 
time to time, there need be no 
special sentiment in favour of 
the present imaginary standard. 
From the width allowed by 
statute let us boldly strike off 
one inch, and having fixed upon 
a regulation size, let us take all 
due precautjon to preserve uni- 
formity. 

We shall thus be making one 
small present to the bowler ; 
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but in order to produce any- 
thing like an equality between 
that hardly treated individual 
and the batsman, we must be 
prepared to go a good deal 
further. 

The systems and the course 
of procedure adopted by the 
M.C.C. committee are matters 
rather beyond our ken. Judg- 
ing from the fiasco a year or 
two back in connection with 
the choice of a secretary, it is 
their custom to break their 
own rules in the first instance, 
later on to petition the club 
for leave to amend those rules 
already broken, and to assume 
an air of virtuous indignation 
if any member ventures to 
criticise the wisdom of the 
procedure. 

However, it is rumoured that 
they contemplate bringing into 
operation a revised version of 
the l.b.w. rule, and to eliminate 
that paragraph which bears 
upon the ball pitching in a 
line between the two wickets. 
We are prepared to _ hear 
this alteration—in our opinion 
a most judicious and most 
reasonable alteration — keenly 
criticised. 

We shall probably be told— 
nay, it is already asserted in 
many quarters—that the effects 
of the change will be to put 
too much power into the hands 
of the umpires, and to increase 
their already sufficiently oner- 
ous responsibilities. 

To take the latter objection 
first, In what possible way 
would the responsibilities of 
the umpire be increased? As 


the l.b.w. law at present stands, 
he has three distinct points to 
decide :— 
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1. Did the ball pitch in a 
straight line between the two 
wickets ? 

2. Would it have hit 
wicket ? 

3. Was that part of 
batsman’s person which 
ball struck- in front of 
wicket ? 

Under the proposed new rule 
the first, and by far the most 
difficult, of these three questions 
is at once eliminated. The ex- 
act spot whereon a ball pitches 
is, on a hard and dusty wicket, 
a most arduous point to de- 
cide; and many a guilty bats- 
man has escaped punishment 
at the hand of the umpire, 
who has taken his place either 
fortified to do his day’s work 
by a settled conviction that no 
round - the - wicket bowler can 
under any circumstances get 
a man out Lb.w., or else chari- 
tably inclined in any and every 
case to give the batsman the 
benefit of the doubt. Why, 
pray, the batsman always? 
Why is the bowler, the weaker 
party, never to have that bene- 
fit of the doubt? Verily and 
indeed, “ Beati possidentes.” 

Next as to the powers of the 
umpire. Why hesitate to in- 
crease, if indeed a modification 
of the rule will increase, the 
powers of the “sole judge of 
the play”? Is it that we 
doubt the honesty of our speci- 
ally selected umpires? There 
is no reasonable ground for 
doubting that the umpires an- 
nually selected to do duty in 
first-class matches— most of 
them time-expired veterans of 
high character—are as honest 
a set of fellows as ever trod 
shoe-leather. 


the 
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Are we then sceptical as to 
their competence? They pre- 
sumably know the rules of the 
game, and if they have eyes 
and ears they are certainly in 
a better position to see and to 
hear than the pavilion critics, 
and so are better judges of the 
situation. 

It is not likely in any case 
that the umpires will give less 
satisfaction to a certain class 
of cricketer under the new rule 
than under the old. Rare in- 
deed is the batsman who in his 
heart of hearts believes, or is 
openly willing to admit, that 
he was Lb.w. While the wise 
man and good cricketer keeps 
his opinion to himself, another 
loudly ventilates his grievance 
and informs a sceptical public 
that every umpire under the 
sun has his knife into him. 
Such a one has grumbled and 
expostulated in times past, and 
may be expected to grumble 
and expostulate in the future. 
If by any good chance the feel- 
ing that the powers of the 
umpire are now to be increased 
tempts the systematic grumbler 
to sell his bat and pads and 
abjure the game, let us follow 

prudent old Dogberry’s ad- 
vice— 


“ How if a’ will not stand ? 

* Dogberry. Why, then take no note 
of him, but let him go, and presently 
call the watch together and thank 
God that you are rid of a knave.” 


The immediate result of the 
new rule will be that the bowler 
will gain not a little, and the 
batsman will lose an advantage 
which was never intended to 
belong to him. The main idea 


of cricket is that the wicket 
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should be defended by the bat, 
and on the superexcellent and 
true pitch of the present day 
the bat ought to be a sufficient 
defence. But, as we all know, 
certain batsmen, taking full ad- 
vantage of the Lb.w. rule now 
existent, have for years past 
been content to defeat, by an 
abnormal use of their legs, the 
well-intentioned efforts of the 
ill-fated bowler to atone for the 
absolute trueness of the wicket 
by cultivating the forces of 
break and twist. If it would 
be refreshing in the early weeks 
of the season to watch a few 
batsmen diligently unlearning 
the methods of the past, it is 
certain that even the more 
gross offenders would shortly 
accommodate themselves to the 
new conditions, and acquire the 
art of relying upon the bat 
rather than the legs. 

To the gentleman who pleads 
that the leg must of necessity 
cover the wicket while he is in 
the act of playing one particular 
stroke, we would simply say 
that as long as he plays the 
ball with his bat, the umpire’s 
interference will not be invoked, 
but if the ball hits his leg while 
in front of the wicket he will 
have to go. 

We seem to have now given 
back to the bowler a little of 
the vantage-ground which he 
has steadily been losing. But 
this is by no means sufficient 
for our purpose, though it is all 
that we can suggest for the 
bowler’s especial benefit. 

Some entirely new departure 
will be needed to check, not 
mammoth scoring so much as 
the unconscionable length to 
which an innings is too fre- 
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quently prolonged. It is an 
enlivening process, we admit, 
to watch Mr Jessop knocking 
up a hundred runs; but the 
process of watching Quaife 
compile a century is painfully 
wearisome and monotonous. 
The improved ground we have 
been obliged to leave in the 
possession of the batsman. 
But why not try at once to 
lessen the work of the bowler, 
and to secure a definite con- 
clusion to a match, by limiting 
the time, on the same principle 
as it is limited in certain 
croquet tournaments? Let us 
allot to the three days’ match 
twenty-one playing hours—ze., 
at the rate of seven hours 
a-day—and let us lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule that no 
innings shall be allowed to last 
more than five hours. If an 
innings collapse per se at an 
earlier period, well and good— 
we are so far in advance of the 
clock; but let it be most dis- 
tinctly understood that the 
closure will be finally applied 
at the end of the five hours’ 
actual play. It may be that 
we have gone beyond the mark, 
and that twenty-one hours’ 
play is unfeasible. Let our 
time-limit, if this is so, be 
curtailed by half an hour, and 
even so the scores will be quite 
long enough. Ten, nay, even 
six, years ago, it was accepted 
as a sort of axiom of the game 
that a side which won the toss 
and made three hundred runs 
could not lose the match: now- 
adays the side that sets the 
opposition five hundred to 
make in a fourth innings is 
not absolutely safe from defeat. 

In two-day and one-day 
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matches, when there certainly 
ought to be seven hours’ play 
per diem, the time allowance 
would have to be curtailed. 
Probably periods of three hours 
to three and a quarter would 
give ample time for a side to 
make as many runs as one 
wants to see made in a two- 
days’ match. A second innings 
in a one-day’s match is simply 
unnecessary. It is easy to 
anticipate the objection that 
on this principle some of the 
tail-end of an XI. would never 
get an innings at all, by simply 
remarking that this has been 
known to be the case under the 
existing regulations. It has 
always, we will add, seemed to 
us that the weak point about 
the modern system of applying 
the closure, and giving to one 
side the option of taking the 
bat or compelling the other 
side to follow on, only empha- 
sises the advantage gained by 
winning the toss. Under the 
rule we have suggested, winning 
the toss will cease to be such a 
powerful element of success ; 
the completion of a match even 
on the truest pitch and in the 
finest weather is_ practically 
assured; and the side which 
plays the best and the freest 
cricket, in the possible event 
of all four innings lasting out 
the prescribed time, will win 
and deserve to win the match. 
Defensive cricket is very ad- 
mirable and necessary in its 
way, and he whose capacity 
lies that way may—vpace his 
captain—continue to play a 
defensive game for the space 
of five hours by the clock. But 
human patience, or at any rate 
the spectator’s patience, has its 
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limits, and in the best interests 
of the game it is high time that 
methods be devised to prevent 
a certain type of batsman being 
permitted to block the way 
throughout the weary length of 
a midsummer day, while he 
scores at the rate of ten or 
twenty runs an hour. 


So far had we written in all 
good faith, seeking to suggest 
means for improving the posi- 
tion of the bowler, in these 
latter years—so at least many 
cricketers have thought —a 
hardly treated individual. And 
now we feel as if a mine had 
suddenly exploded beneath our 
feet. The County Captains 
assembled in conclave, taking, 
we presume, the place of the 
defunct cricket council, have 
suddenly announced that in 
their opinion bowlers, or at any 
rate some of the not least im- 
portant bowlers of the day, 
have been offending against the 
laws of fair play, and that the 
batsman, notwithstanding his 
proclivity for making centuries, 
requires further protection. 

As reference was made to 
cricket in Australia by the 
gentleman who originally in- 
vited an opinion on the fairness 
of Mold’s delivery, it reads at 
first sight as if precautions 
were being taken beforehand 
in view of the next invasion of 
Australian cricketers. “It is 
well to be prepared at all 
points” is a sound motto; but 
how far our cousins from a dis- 
tance will be inclined to accept 
the ruling of the County Cap- 
tains remains to be seen. 

Reforms of a sort in the 
game are, we believe, sorely 
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needed. But whereas the 
general public had prepared 
itself for some form of conces- 
sion to the bowler, now, lo and 
behold! we are informed that 
the boot is on the other leg 
altogether, the bowler has been 
living in a fool’s paradise, and 
it is the batsman who has 
all along been the injured 
individual. 

While we plead guilty to 
the indictment of having 
figured in these pages as the 
advocate of drastic legislation, 
the legislation of the County 
Captains is of so drastic a char- 
acter as to be almost tyrannical. 
So direful, it would appear, is 
the risk of personal injury to 
the batsman, that certain 
bowlers, whose action has 
hitherto passed muster with 
the majority of umpires, are 
practically “warned off the 
turf,” and that not for one, two, 
or three matches, but for a 
whole season. It is always 
distasteful to appear to dissent 
from those in high places, but 
at the same time it would be 
as well that the cricketing 
community should be informed 
whether in the future the game 
is to be governed by the M.C.C. 
Committee or by the County 
Captains ; what penalty will be 
exacted from those rash mortals 
who assume a defiant attitude, 
and invite Mold or Quaife to 
bowl an occasional over; and 
where the power of exacting 
any penalty at all comes in. 
It is a curious coincidence that 
some eighteen months ago an 
All- England committee of 
election should have chosen to 
represent his country, on his 
merits as a bowler, one whose 


name now figures in the list of 
bowlers to be cautioned. Has 
Lockwood changed his action 
within the last season; have 
great authorities on the game 
modified their opinion; or was 
the Surrey professional selected 
on the diamond-cut-diamond 
principle, with the idea that 
he might act as a sort of 
counterpoise to the redoubtable 
Jones ? 

Sharing with the Lancashire 
captain the opinion that it is 
unpleasant, not to say danger- 
ous, to be thrown at from a 
distance of twenty-two yards, 
we cannot at the moment recall 
any instance of serious damage 
being done to life or limb by 
any of the lately condemned 
cricketers. And without going 
so far as to suggest that in the 
interests of the game it would 
be better to legalise throwing 
and have done with it, we fancy 
that the County Captains 
would have been better advised 
if they had “carpeted” the 
supposed offenders and dis- 
missed them with a caution, 
instead of inflicting so severe a 
sentence for past misdemean- 
ours, which, whether real or 
imaginary, have escaped the 
notice or the censure of so 
many highly qualified umpires. 

more rational solution of 
the difficulty might have been 
found, if the umpires as a body 
had been seriously warned that 
it is an essential part of their 
duty to take notice of all sus- 
picious action in bowling, and 
assured that the M.C.C. Com- 
mittee would support them in 
the matter of no-balling an un- 
fair delivery, or even of sus- 
pending the offending bowler 
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for the rest of the match. But 
the County Captains seem to 
have assumed that our “sole 
judges of fair play” are either 
ignorant of the rules of the 
game or too weak-kneed to act 
up to their convictions. As 
matters now stand, the value 
_ of an umpire’s verdict in the 
future has been seriously dis- 
counted, several men who have 
been accounted great bowlers 
in the past have been perman- 
ently disqualified, and the bats- 
man remains even to a greater 
extent than before master of 
the situation. 

A writer in the daily press 
hits the mark in saying that 
the feeling aroused by the news 
of the fresh record score in 
Australia will be one of pity, 
and that the problem of the 
new century in cricket is how 
to curtail the excessive scoring 
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which has of late become the 
rule. 

Let us at least hope that, if 
the final decision as to the fair- 
ness of a bowler’s delivery is no 
longer to rest with the umpire, 
that functionary will be invited 
to pay more especial attention 
to other abuses of the laws of 
cricket, and that our new legis- 
lators will, in common justice 
to the bowler, frame a rule to 
check the growing habit of re- 
lying upon the leg rather than 
the bat as a weapon of defence, 

Would it be impertinent to 
suggest that, on the principle 
employed by Locksley in ‘ Ivan- 
hoe,’ when he assessed the 
amount of ransom to be paid 
by his prisoners, a. committee 
of bowlers should next be in- 
vited to sit in judgment upon 
the methods of defensive cricket 
adopted by modern batsmen ? 
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MALADMINISTRATION OF MESSES. 


EverRY hunting man must 
have noticed instances of a 
“craner” ostensibly endeavour- 
ing, with whip and spur, elbow- 
work and objurgations, to force 
his horse to take a fence which, 
nevertheless, his rider has no 
intention of honestly negoti- 
ating, Some subtle  influ- 
ence has communicated to the 
steed this faint-heartedness, and 
expert onlookers see through 
the fraud, and are perfectly 
well aware that the jump will 
not be effected. 

During the past forty-two 
years periodical ukases have 
been fulminated with the de- 
clared object of curtailing offi- 
cers’ mess expenses: they have 
been greeted with applause by 
the outside public, who have 
attributed their failure either 
to the “cussedness” of those 
whom the edicts were intended 
to benefit or to insuperable 
obstacles. The inside profes- 
sion knows better. I do not 
presume to assert that my 
opening parable is applicable 
to the question we are con- 
sidering; I do not venture to 
imply that the authorities never 
really intended that the fence 
should be negotiated. I do not 
even hint that they were play- 
ing to the gallery for plaudits. 
I prefer to adduce some facts 
which came within my personal 
experience during thirty-three 
years’ service, and to leave my 
readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. I earnestly repudiate 
any intention to throw mud at 
all messes ; but the special cases 





I will quote are sufficiently 
numerous to illustrate prevalent 
evils, and sufficiently character- 
istic to have contributed to per- 
nicious precedents. 

There is a vile expression 
frequently used by many selfish 
seniors and many thoughtless 
juniors, “ Keeping up the credit 
of the regiment.” Lavish enter- 
tainment of mess-guests, expen- 
sive balls, race luncheon-parties, 
superfluous subscriptions, costly 
luxuries, and, above all, the un- 
thrift in interior economy, which 
is only divided by a thin sheet 
of paper from downright em- 
bezzlement, are habitually de- 
fended on the plea of “ keeping 
up the credit of the regiment.” 
No matter that the poorer 
members smart with a false 
though natural shame if, un- 
like their rich or spendthrift 
comrades, they avoid expenses 
which they cannot honestly 
incur. No matter if promising 
aspirants are scared away from 
certain regiments lest they 
should encounter the reproach 
which I have many a time 
heard levelled, ‘“‘So-and-so had 
no business to join us if he 
could not afford the costs.” 
No matter if young officers be 
clogged with a load of debt 
which, if wilfully, selfishly con- 
tracted, leaves a stigma—less 
than the shame of misbehaviour 
in the field or cheating at cards, 
but nevertheless a stigma—on 
the offender whose profession 
requires him to be not only 
sans peur but also sans reproche. 
All this is held as naught com- 
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pared with the force of the 
shibboleth, “keeping up the 
credit of the regiment.” It is 
positively amazing to hear the 
rubbish which men assumed 
to be fairly sensible are not 
ashamed to talk to others 
assumed to be fairly shrewd. 

These and similar allegations 
have been threshed threadbare 
in the public press, and I will 
not weary my readers by enter- 
ing into details. That they are 
justified will be admitted by 
every experienced and honest 
old soldier; that the evils are 
remediable is the verdict of all 
save of those who, insisting on 
the liberty of a contrary opinion, 
prefer to exercise the desolate 
freedom of the wild ass. 

Why, then, have not the 
abuses in question been long 
ago remedied? Mainly because 
the promulgated measures for 
reform have not been genuinely 
intended. 

1. It has never been made 
clear that all the fountainheads 
were resolved to enforce their 
own regulations. They have 
quietly, gladly, bent to the 
evasions of those concerned, in- 
stead of insisting on the para- 
doxical yet effectual dictum, “If 
it is difficult, it must be done; 
if it is impossible, it must still 
be done.” 

2. Generals are loth to enter 
on the laborious and delicate 
task of regulating expenses con- 
nected with the private finances 
of gentlemen, unless they are 
assured that their righteous 
efforts will be not merely coldly 
countenanced but generously 
backed up by the highest 
sources of appeal to whom re- 
monstrances may be addressed. 
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3. Most commanding officers 
would be aghast at the storm 
of disapproval and covert dis- 
like they would draw down on 
themselves were they to at- 
tempt, unless under superior 
compulsion, to uproot abuses 
which have grown to be hon- 
oured only because they have 
grown to be old. 

For these reasons a coach- 
and-four has habitually been 
driven through sumptuary en- 
actments, except when conveni- 
ence has suggested their ob- 
servance. Perhaps I can make 
my meaning more clear by re- 
ferring to my “anecdotage.” 

1. Fountainheads.—When Sir 
Hope Grant overcame the ob- 
jections of Pall Mall and suc- 
ceeded in initiating autumn 
manceuvres, he endeavoured 
also to initiate a temporary 
abnegation of comforts among 
officers, and a frugality appro- 
priate to this particular soldier- 
ing exercise, and limited his 
baggage to the regulation 
weight. His efforts were vain, 
because derelictions were coun- 
tenanced, and even encouraged, 
by those against whom it was 
difficult to appeal. Certain 
regiments organised strings of 
nominally private traps, but 
really of contractor’s transport, 
to move in their wake along 
public roads, with an audacity 
contemning concealment, and 
conveying supplies utterly in- 
consistent with the training of 
tent-life. Thus, while the gen- 
eral was contenting himself 
with chops and sherry, subal- 
terns and captains within a 
stone’s throw were revelling in 
delicacies provided by an ex- 
pensive French cook, and in 
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champagne and claret-cup, and 
their mess-marquees were open 
to every rowdy Dick, Tom, and 
Harry who came touting to 
the site. The cost was of 
course enormous. In one case 
—TI could quote the regiment— 
a single week’s bill for some 
individuals amounted to £70. 
Unquestionably Sir Hope 
Grant, or any other strong 
general, could have enforced 
his own way. The question 
was, whether a half - hearted 
support from those more power- 
ful than himself would not have 
constituted a moral victory for 
the delinquents. True, the in- 
stance I have adduced dates 
many years back ; but for that 
very reason it is more con- 
vincing, because there is every 
reason to believe that the same 
practice has been continued in 
principle, slightly modified to 
save appearances, up to a very 
recent date, Isit to be supposed 
possible that those who were 
aware of, who countenanced, 
and who even participated in, 
these enjoyments, could have 
had the face to reprimand, say, 
a general officer at the Cape 
because the average mess-bills 
of subalterns at that station 
had not been kept under £10 
a-month ? 

2. Generals are loth to in- 
terfere.— At a certain large 
home station an order was 
issued in 1881 to commanding 
officers requiring the prior 
sanction of the assistant adju- 
tant-general in every individual 
case of dinner entertainments of 
a comprehensive nature. The 
diminution of mess-bills which 
followed was satisfactory; but 
by degrees the artillery ob- 
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served that they were left in 
an invidious position, inasmuch 
as other corps were, sub rosd, 
ignoring the order and enter- 
taining unrestrictedly. I was 
thereupon directed, as brigade- 
major, to inquire whether the 
injunction had been cancelled, 
and the assistant adjutant- 
general—distinguished for his 
tact and efficiency—was com- 
pelled to reply with a meaning 
smile, “Don’t ask me any 
more.” 

3. Commanding officers dare 
not exercise the necessary strin- 
gency lest they should be “ thrown 
over.” —A certain colonel of 
artillery, when inspecting a 
battery at a foreign out-station, 
was made aware that some of 
the officers were suffering no- 
torious discredit through non- 
payment of tradesmen’s claims. 
At the same time he discovered, 
when he officially scrutinised 
their mess accounts, that their 
wine-bills were immoderately 
high, and were mainly due to 
the unbounded supply of ex- 
pensive champagne to an in- 
cessant influx of civilian guests. 
The colonel thereupon addressed 
the assembled officers in friendly 
exhoriation to the following 
effect: “I am sure you will not 
attribute to me a tyrannical 
prying into your private cir- 
cumstances when I suggest to 
you that not one of you can 
afford these expenses. I sym- 
pathise with your anxiety not 
to appear chary of hospitality, 
not to be disadvantageously 
compared with the ——” (a 
cavalry regiment quartered at 
the same station), “and I pur- 
pose helping you out of your 
difficulty by the exercise of the 
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power vested in me as your 
commanding officer. I shall 
therefore issue, confidentially, 
an order to the effect that 
champagne is not to be placed 
on the mess-table except on the 
one weekly mess-guest night. 
Should a friend chance to dine 
with you on any other occasion, 
you are quite at liberty to 
apologise to him for not giv- 
ing him champagne, owing to 
the restrictions of your high- 
handed colonel.” The officers 
cheerfully accepted the order, 
and as they were one and all 
on the most friendly terms 
with their commanding officer, 
they abstained from stigmatis- 
ing him while they utilised the 
excuse. The expedient was 
thoroughly successful, not only 
directly in largely diminishing 
the wine-bills, but indirectly 
in prompting a more economical 
general expenditure ; the mess- 
bills dropped to a virtuous 
figure, and tradesmen’s claims 
ceased to be a subject of dis- 
creditable notoriety. The moral 
of the incident is, however, to 
be found in its sequel. In due 
course the colonel stated to 
his superior the plan he had 
taken, and was met by the 
sharp and adverse criticism, 
“You can’t do that; you have 
exceeded your powers.” ‘“ Very 
well, sir,” was the reply, “give 
me an order to cancel my 
prohibition, and the action of 
which you disapprove will be 
undone.” But to counter-order 
a measure which effectually 
dealt with an undoubted evil 
was too great a gulp to be 
easily swallowed, and the next 
day the question was put, “If 
your restriction is referred to 
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the home authorities and 
censured by them, will you 
take the entire reponsibility of 
your proceedings?” The colonel 
unhesitatingly assented, and 
was permitted to persist in his 
own way, as the result proved, 
without any evil consequences. 

The worst offenders in en- 
couraging, and even in sug- 
gesting, extravagances which 
impecunious officers cannot af- 
ford, and from which they 
frequently derive extremely 
little personal satisfaction, are 
in many cases selfish seniors. 
For instance, when a ball is 
given, although the subscrip- 
tions are apportioned according 
to rank, the colonel and the 
field-officers play the foremost 
parts of hosts, derive the greater 
part of the credit for hospitality, 
and are the principal recipients 
of social thanks. The subal- 
terns have the pleasure of pay- 
ing for a great deal of the cost 
and receiving very little of the 
éclat. By the guests they are 
almost ignored as_ negligible 
factors. I recollect an angry 
conclave of lieutenants and 
captains, plus one or two officers 
of higher rank, who had banded 
together, previously to a mass 
meeting, in order to resist a 
contemplated attack on their 
impoverished pockets. “The 
colonel has no right to involve 
us in this proposed expensive 
entertainment, for which he gets 
nearly all the credit and of 
which we bear the chief cost. 
Let us be unanimous in voting 
against it.” They were, how- 
ever, easily baffled by their 
senior ; for when the subject 
was broached, the old fox thus 
addressed them: ‘Gentlemen, 
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it is proposed that at the forth- 
coming races we shall entertain 
So-and-so” (popular persons of 
distinction). “Has any offi- 
cer any objection to their 
being entertained?” (Bewil- 
dered silence.) ‘No one: then 
that matter is settled, and our 
meeting is finished,” and each 
subaltern wrathfully found him- 
self mulcted of about £5 by a 
process to which he had theo- 
retically given his full consent. 

If I have carried any degree 
of conviction to my non-military 
readers, I must at the same 
time guard against overstating 
my case. “Since messes are 
characterised by such evils,” 
they may argue, “would it not 
be better to abolish them alto- 
gether, and to follow the sys- 
tem of Continental armies?” 
Not one officer in 500 would 
acquiesce in this alternative ; 
not one civilian in 100 would 
continue to urge it after realis- 
ing the incomparable advan- 
tages of the existing institution. 
A mess-room, in addition to its 
obvious professional and discip- 
linary advantages, is the school 
for brightening the stupid and 
developing the able, for polish- 
ing the clown and for repress- 
ing the coxcomb, for encourag- 
ing the reticent and _ snub- 
bing the bumptious, for keep- 
ing straight the wild and for 
wholesomely spurring the over- 
tame. It is the focus of friend- 
ship, and the land of Beulah 
for reconciling quarrels. Above 
all, it is the Utopia of good 
manners and good feeling which 
should characterise the equality 
of gentlemen, and in this respect 
the colonel considers the sub- 
altern his equal, and only ex- 
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pects a deference which is more 
due to difference of age than to 
difference of rank. Foreign 
officers, whether Germans or 
Japs, Frenchmen, Russians, 
Austrians, Italians, or Spani- 
ards, are unanimous in admira- 
tion of our mess-system, and, 
sore with the contrast to the 
tap- house equipments of the 
absinthe-drinking, domino-play- 
ing of their own restaurant 
lives, have sought to copy us— 
with about the same success as 
they have sought to coin a 
word for “gentleman” or to 
introduce the practice of tub- 
bing. The abolition of messes, 
like the abolition of the House 
of Lords, would be a remedy 
worse than existing defects; 
but the institution may be 
mended, and if the public 
choose to insist, it is perfectly 
practicable to reduce materially 
the evils of immoderation and 
squandering, without lowering 
the standard of a refined com- 
fort to which English officers 


are, by their social status, 
reasonably entitled. 
And the remedies? I was 


once so incautious as to de- 
precate the annual cost to the 
public of £50 horse-hire for a 
master-gunner, when an allow- 
ance of £10 cab-hire would 
have greatly conduced to econ- 
omy and efficiency. The reply 
was, “Cabs are not sanctioned 
for warrant-officers—only omni- 
bus fares. Suggest some other 
alternative.” Now, as omni- 
buses did not ply in a spot 
nearly as desolate as the Karoo, 
I was obliged to confess myself 
baffled. Whereupon I received 
the reprimand, “You are not 
justified in finding fault if you 
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cannot indicate a remedy.” 
Taught by this reproof, I now 
venture to suggest the prin- 
ciples of certain remedial meas- 
ures, without entering into de- 
tails which may not be invari- 
ably accurate, and which might 
tend to invalidate my argu- 
ments. 

The same reforming colonel 
to whom I have already alluded 
once addressed his officers to 
the following effect: “I have 
noticed of late duns hanging 
about the barrack precincts 
with discreditable frequency, 
and I have even received men- 
acing letters from tradespeople 
claiming my assistance in com- 
pelling you to pay outstanding 
bills. It is now my duty to 
put a stop to a disrepute which 
has become flagrant. Many of 
you subalterns are ‘hard up’ 
by reason of immoderately high 
mess-bills, and in dealing with 
this evil I not only require your 
obedience—I invoke your hearty 
and cheerful co-operation.” The 
course then pursued was as 
follows: An officer was detailed 
for a tour of three or four 
months’ duty as mess-manager, 
and with functions far more 
comprehensive than those usu- 
ally assigned to a mess-secre- 
tary. Every morning he visited 
the kitchen and servants’ offices, 
scanned the bill of fare proposed 
for the next twenty-four hours, 
and checked the usual squander- 
ing of provisions upon a super- 
fluous horde of fatigue-men. 
He put a stop to all unneces- 
Sary expenses, and supervised 
all dealings with tradesmen, 
who were forbidden upon pain 
of loss of custom to supply 
goods except on requisitions 
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signed by himself, and whom he 
personally paid once a-month, 
thus checking, if not stopping, 
the enormous percentages which 
habitually dribble back into the 
pockets of servants. After this 
system had been brought into 
thorough working order, these 
multifarious duties, which at 
first sight would seem to in- 
volve incessant labour, were 
performed with an efficiency 
and speed attainable only by 
military organisation, and en- 
tailed an average expenditure 
of time not exceeding forty-five 
minutes daily. In the final 
result the mess-bills were re- 
duced to an extent of about 33 
per cent, the cuisine was con- 
spicuously improved, guests 
were entertained as hospitably 
as before and with more credit 
to the mess, all-round efficiency 
and comfort were materially 
increased, and, better than 
all, duns vanished. There was 
neither a regimental polo nor 
beagle club nor regimental race- 
meeting, but the officers did 
not appear to feel this as a 
privation. 

The working factor of the 
mess administration was the 
mess-manager. He was not 
struck off the roster of orderly 
officers, but he was relieved 
as far as possible from other 
subsidiary duties; leave was 
granted to him with lavish 
liberality, and he was in daily 
communication with his colonel, 
who aided him with advice and 
in smoothing difficulties, and 
who made a point of recognis- 
ing his efforts by treating him 
with marked friendliness. 

The colonel in question, wish- 
ing to test how far his action 
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had really resulted in improv- 
ing the financial circumstances 
of his officers, asked, in confi- 
dence, one of the best, the 
brightest, and the most enter- 
prising of the subalterns, “Can 
you live in comfort on a private 
allowance of £100 a- year?” 
The answer was, “ Formerly it 
was entirely out of the question, 
but since our mess - bills have 
been so materially reduced it 
is perfectly easy.” 

Objection No. 1.—A not in- 
considerable number of officers, 
staunch in supporting the vices 
as well as the virtues of time- 
honoured institutions, will re- 
tort, “ All this clamour of suc- 
cess, and belauding of your 
system as a novelty, is un- 
warranted. You are behind 
your age. It has been intro- 


duced in many cases, and has 
been extant for many years, 


without, however, any material 
diminution of mess expenses.” 
Yes; adopted in theory, not in 
practice. A mess-sergeant has 
often replaced the civilian con- 
tractor; the change has been 
illusory, while the perfunctory 
administration of a committee 
and the superficial rule of a 
mess - secretary —all of whom 
have exerted themselves but 
little to check waste and ex- 
pense, and have cared still less 
—have been accompanied with 
little advantage. The method 
I have indicated has seldom 
had a fair and effectual trial. 

Objection No. 2.— By the 
measures you advocate you 
would convert your mess-sec- 
retary into a common house- 
keeper, busied with sordid 
economies totally unbecoming 
the avocations of an officer, or 
indeed of a gentleman. Now, 
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I am really at a loss how to 
refute such arguments except 
by stating them. I will merely 
remind my opponents that to 
enforce cleanliness in the men’s 
rooms, to visit married quarters, 
to supervise canteen traffic, and 
to make sure that the barrack 
drains have been properly 
flushed, are cares which they 
themselves have exercised and 
have not felt derogatory, not- 
withstanding that they ap- 
propriately comprise the work 
of the poor-law inspector, the 
grocer, and the scavenger. 
They are ennobled by the 
principle of “duty.” The same 
reasoning would be applicable 
to the proposed functions of 
a mess-secretary when carry- 
ing out the orders of his 
colonel, of the general, and of 
the commander-in-chief. 

Some of the other causes of 
immoderate mess expenses are 
too well known to call for more 
than mere mention, and their 
remedy is too obvious to re- 
quire more than a mere hint. 

1. Balls and race-luncheons 
should be permitted far less 
frequently than at present: 
they should not be sanctioned 
as a matter-of-course annual oc- 
currence, and should be clipped 
of luxurious and ostentatious 
extravagance. 

2. The frequency of guest- 
nights, and even the universal 
entertainment of private guests, 
should be sternly restricted 
within more limited bounds. 

In my capacity of mess- 
secretary many years ago, at 
an expensive home station, I 
was appealed to by my colonel 
to diminish the preposterously 
high mess-bills. I was given 
almost carte blanche, and the 
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foremost object of my attack 
was to curtail the expenses for 
mess guests. The result was 
that the average £15 monthly 
mess-bill, charged even to the 
most frugal subaltern, was re- 
duced to £10, and we never 
heard that the prestige of our 
regiment for hospitality had 
been impaired. 

3. Subscription-lists for any 
purpose whatsoever, whether 
social or public, should never 
be affixed in the anteroom—a 
publicity which is highly in- 
vidious to those unwilling to 
join. The individual inclina- 
tion of each member should be 
ascertained by some officer de- 
puted for the purpose. 

4, Every charge of a general 
nature, or applicable to mem- 
bers otherwise than as units, 
should be inserted in the mess- 
bills. Thus only can disobe- 
dience of the letter of orders 
be checked and evasions of 
their spirit be baffled; thus, 
and thus only, will inspecting 
generals be able to satisfy 
themselves beyond question of 
the economical efficiency of 
every mess within their com- 
mand, 

If there be an unwillingness 
to enforce all the above restric- 
tions on rich cavalry regiments 
—some of which may possibly 
number in their ranks a few 
rich imbeciles who have recently 
given a handle to the harsh and 
wholesale aspersions on “our 


stupid officers ””—let the experi-. 


ment be at all events tried on 
intelligent infantry battalions. 
Only, if the public be in earnest, 
if the outside pressure, which 
alone is effectual against inside 
prejudice, is to produce satis- 
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factory results, let not the 
military executive “crane at 
the fence.” Whatever the 
measures or the regulations, 
let them not be either spangle 
or cobwebs—neither directed to 
platform verbosity nor to pan- 
dering to partisan prejudices— 
and I beg pardon for even 
hypothetically employing such 
expressions in connection with 
an office which henceforth will 
be held by the most honest and 
the most illustrious of our living 
English generals, Lord Roberts. 
The ostensible enforcements of 
the principles of retrenchment, 
whereby officers may derive the 
full benefits of their income, 
instead of frittering it away in 
follies for which they at heart 
care little, will fail as preceding 
ukases have failed, unless in- 
specting generals are made to 
understand that the investiga- 
tion of, and reports on, mess 
expenses are not to be a mere 
matter of form, and unless com- 
manding officers are forced to 
realise that violations of pre- 
scribed principles will henceforth 
be visited with dire consequences. 

If this new departure in ad- 
ministration be successful, we 
shall have satisfied the urgent 
and just remonstrances against 
the inadequacy of our officers’ 
pay; we shall have solved a 
riddle worthy of (C#£dipus, 
“How can we increase an 
officer’s pay without augment- 
ing the national burden of his 
pay?” The answer to which 
is, “ By saving him £5 a-month 
in his mess-bills, and by thus 
adding £60 a-year to his avail- 
able income.” 

HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Col. late R.A. 
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A DOUBLE BUGGY AT LAHEY’S CREEK. 


BY HENRY LAWSON. 


IL—SPUDS, AND A WOMAN'S OBSTINACY. 


EVER since we were married 
it had been Mary’s great ambi- 
tion to have a buggy. The 
house or furniture didn’t matter 
so much—out there in the bush 
where we were — but, where 
there were no railways nor 
coaches, and the roads were 
long, and mostly hot and dusty, 
a buggy was the great thing. 
I had a few pounds when we 
were married, and was going to 
get one then; but new buggies 
went high, and another party 
got hold of a second-hand one 
that I'd had my eye on, so 


Mary thought it over and at 


last she said, ‘‘ Never mind the 
buggy, Joe; get a sewing- 
machine and I'll be satisfied. 
T'll want the machine more 
than the buggy, for a while. 
Wait till we’re better off.” 
After that, whenever I took 
a contract—to put up a fence 
or wool-shed, or sink a dam or 
something—Mary would say, 
“You ought to knock a buggy 
out of this job, Joe;” but 
something always turned up— 
bad weather or sickness. Once 
I cut my foot with the adze 
and was laid up; and, another 
time, a dam I was making was 
washed away by a flood before 
I finished it. Then Mary 
would say, “Ah, well—never 
mind, Joe. Wait till we're 
better off.” But she felt it 
hard the time I built a wool- 


shed and didn’t get paid for it, 


for wed as good as settled 
about another second-hand 
buggy then. 

I always had a fancy for 
carpentering, and was handy 
with tools. I made a spring- 
cart — body and wheels —in 
spare time, out of colonial hard- 
wood, and got Little the black- 
smith to do the ironwork; I 
painted the cart myself. It 
wasn’t much lighter than one 
of the tip-drays I had, but it 
was a spring-cart, and Mary 
pretended to be satisfied with 
it: anyway, I didn’t hear any 
more of the buggy for a while. 

I sold that cart, for fourteen 
pounds, to a Chinese gardener 
who wanted a strong cart to 
carry his vegetables round 
through the bush. It was just 
before our first youngster came: 
I told Mary that I wanted the 
money in case of extra expense 
—and she didn’t fret much at 
losing that cart. But the fact 
was, that I was going to make 
another try for a buggy, as a 
present for Mary when the 
child was born. I thought of 
getting the turn-out while she 
was laid up, keeping it dark 
from her till she was on her 
feet again, and then showing her 
the buggy standing in the shed. 
But she had a bad time, and 
I had to have the doctor regu- 
larly, and get a proper nurse, 
and a lot of things extra; so 
the buggy idéa was knocked 
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on the head. I was set on it, 
too: I'd thought of how, when 
Mary was up and_ getting 
strong, I'd say one morning, 
“Go round and have a look in 
the shed, Mary; I’ve got a few 
fowls for you,” or something 
like that—and follow her round 
to watch her eyes when she saw 
the buggy. I never told Mary 
about that —it wouldn’t have 
done any good. 

Later on I got some good 
timber — mostly scraps that 
were given to me—and made 
a light body for a spring-cart. 
Galletly, the coach-builder at 
Cudgeegong, had got a dozen 
pairs of American hickory 
wheels up from Sydney, for 
light spring-carts, and he let 
me have a pair for cost price 
and carriage. I got him to iron 
the cart; and he put it through 
the paint-shop for nothing. He 
sent it out, too, at the tail of 
Tom Tarrant’s big van—to in- 
crease the surprise. We were 
swells then for a while; I heard 
no more of a buggy until after 
we'd been settled at Lahey’s 
Creek for a couple of years. 

I told you how I went into 
the carrying line, and took up 
a selection at Lahey’s Creek— 
for a run for the horses and to 
grow a bit of feed—and shifted 
Mary and little Jim out there 
from Gulgong, with Mary’s 
young scamp of a brother James 
to keep them company while I 
was on the road. The first year 
I did well enough carrying, but 
I never cared for it—it was too 
slow ; and, besides, I was always 
anxious when I was away from 
home. The game was right 
enough for a single man—or a 
married one whose wife had got 
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the nagging habit (as many 
bush-women have—God help 
’em!), and who wanted peace 
and quietness sometimes. Be- 
sides, other small carriers 
started (seeing me getting on); 
and Tom Tarrant, the coach- 
driver at Cudgeegong, had an- 
other heavy spring-van built, 
and put it on the roads, and he 
took a lot of the light stuff. 
The second year I made a 
rise — out of “spuds,” of all 
the things in the world. It 
was Mary’s idea. Down at the 
lower end of our selection— 
Mary called it “the run”—was 
a shallow watercourse, dry 
most of the year, except for 
a muddy water-hole or two, 
called Snake’s Creek ; and, just 
above the junction, where it 
ran into Lahey’s Creek, was a 
low piece of good black soil 
flat, on our side—about three 
acres, The flat was fairly clear 
when I came to the selection— 
save for a few logs that had 
been washed up there in some 
big “old man” flood, way back 
in black-fellows’ times ; and one 
day, when I had a spell at 
home, I got the horses and 
trace-chains and dragged the 
logs together — those that 
wouldn’t split for fencing tim- 
ber—and burnt them off. I 
had a notion to get the flat 
ploughed and make a lucern- 
paddock of it. There was a 
good water-hole, under a clump 
of she-oak in the bend, and 
Mary used to take her stools 
and tubs and boiler down there 
in the spring-cart in hot 


weather, and wash the clothes 
under the shade of the she-oaks 
—it was cooler, and saved carry- 
ing water to the house. 

10) 


And 
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one evening after she'd done 
the washing she said to me— 

“ Look here, Joe ; the farmers 
out here never seem to get a 
new idea; they don’t seem to 
me ever to try and find out 
beforehand what the market is 
going to be like—they just go 
on farming the same old way 
and putting in the same old 
crops year after year. They 
sow wheat, and, if it comes on 
anything like the thing, they 
reap and thresh it; if it doesn’t, 
they mow it for hay—and some 
of ’em don’t have the brains to 
do that in time. Now, I was 
looking at that bit of flat you 
cleared, and it struck me that 
it wouldn’t be a half bad idea 
to get a bag of seed-potatoes, 
and have the land ploughed— 
old Corny George would do it 
cheap—and get them put in at 
once. Potatoes have been dear 
all round for the last couple of 
years.” 

I told her she was talking 
nonsense, that the ground was 
no good for potatoes, and the 
whole district was too dry. 
“ Everybody I know has tried 
it, one time or another, and 
made nothing of it,” I said. 

“All the more reason why 
you should try it, Joe,” said 
Mary. “Just try one crop. 
It might rain for weeks, and 
then you'll be sorry you didn’t 
take my advice.” 

“ But I tell you the ground is 
not potato-ground,” I said. 

“How do you know? You 
haven’t sown any there yet.” 

“ But I’ve turned up the sur- 
face and looked at it. It’s not 
rich enough, and too dry, I tell 
you. You need swampy, boggy 
ground for potatoes. Do you 
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think I don’t know land when 
I see it?” 

“But you haven’t tried to 
grow potatoes there yet, Joe. 
How do you know——” 

I didn’t listen to any more. 
Mary was obstinate when she 
got an idea into her head. It 
was no use arguing with her. 
All the time I’d be talking 
she’d just knit her forehead 
and go on thinking straight 
ahead, on the track she'd 
started,—just as if I wasn’t 
there,— and it used to make 
me mad. She'd keep driving 
at me till I took her advice or 
lost my temper,—I did both at 
the same time, mostly. 

I took my pipe and went out 
to smoke and cool down. 

A couple of days after the 
potato breeze, I started with 
the team down to Cudgeegong 
for a load of fencing-wire I 
had to bring out; and after 
I'd kissed Mary good-bye, she 
said— 

“ Look here, Joe, if you bring 
out a bag of seed - potatoes, 
James and I will slice them, 
and old Corny George down 
the creek would bring his 
plough up in the dray and 
plough the ground for very 
little. We could put the 
potatoes in ourselves if the 
ground were only ploughed.” 

I thought she’d forgotten all 
about it. There was no time 
to argue—I’d be sure to lose 
my temper, and then I’d either 
have to waste an hour comfort- 
ing Mary or go off in a “huff,” 
as the women call it, and be 
miserable for the trip. So I 
said I’d see about it. She gave 
me another hug and a kiss. 
“Don’t forget, Joe,” she said as 
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I started. ‘Think it over on 
the road.” I reckon she had 


the best of it that time. 
About five miles along, just 
as I turned into the main road, 
I heard some one galloping 
after me, and I saw young 
James on his hack. I got a 
start, for I thought that some- 


thing had gone wrong at 
home. 
“What is it, James?” I 


shouted, before he came up— 
but I saw he was grinning. 

“Mary says to tell you not to 
forget to bring a hoe out with 
you.” 

“Vou clear off home!” I said, 
“or I'll lay the whip'about your 
young hide; and don’t come 
riding after me again as if the 
run was on fire.” 

“Well, you needn’t get shirty 
with me!” he said. “J don’t 
want to have anything to do 
with a hoe.” And he rode off. 

I did get thinking about 
those potatoes, though I hadn’t 
meant to. I knew of an inde- 
pendent man in that district 
who'd made his money out of a 
crop of potatoes; but that was 
away back in the roaring 
Fifties—’54—when spuds went 
up to twenty-one shillings a 
hundredweight (in Sydney), on 
account of the gold rush. We 
might get good rain now, and, 
anyway, it wouldn’t cost much 
to put the potatoes in. If they 
came on well, it would be a few 
pounds in my pocket; if the 
crop was a failure, I’d have a 
better show with Mary next 
time she was struck by an idea 
outside housekeeping, and have 
something to grumble about 
when I felt grumpy. 

I got a couple of bags of 
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potatoes—we could use those 
that were left over; and I got 
a small iron plough and a 
harrow that Little the black- 
smith had lying in his yard 
and let me have cheap—only 
about a pound more than I 
told Mary I gave for them. 
When I took advice, I gener- 
ally made the mistake of taking 
more than was offered, or add- 
ing notions of my own. It 
was vanity, I suppose. If the 
crop came on well I could claim 
the plough-and-harrow part of 
the idea, anyway. (It didn’t 
strike me that if the crop 
failed Mary would have the 
plough and harrow against me, 
for old Corny would plough 
the ground for ten or fifteen 
shillings.) Anyway I’d want 
a plough and harrow later on, 
and I might as well get it 
now; it would give James 
something to do. 

I came out by the western 
road, by Guntawang, and up 
the creek home; and the first 
thing I saw was old Corny 
George ploughing the fiat. 
And Mary was down on the 
bank superintending. She’d got 
James with the trace-chains 
and the spare horses, and had 
made him clear off every stick 
and bush where another furrow 
might be squeezed in. Old 
Corny looked pretty grumpy 
on it —he'd broken all his 
ploughshares but one, in the 
roots; and James didn’t look 
much brighter. Mary had an 
old felt hat and a new pair 
of ’lastic-side boots of mine on, 
and the boots were covered 


with clay, for she’d been down 
hustling James to ‘get a rotten 
old stump out of the way by 
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the time Corny came round 
with his next furrow. 

“IT thought I’d make the 
boots easy for you, Joe,” said 
Mary. 

“Tt’s all right, Mary,” I said. 
“Tm not going to growl.” 
Those boots were a bone of 
contention between us; but she 
generally got them off before 
I got home. 

Her face fell a little when 
she saw the plough and harrow 
in the waggon, but I said that 
would be all right—we’d want 
a plough anyway. 

“TI thought you wanted old 
Corny to plough the ground,” 
she said. 

“T never said so.” 

“But when I sent Jim after 
you about the hoe to put the 
spuds in, you didn’t say you 
wouldn’t bring it,” she said. 

I had a few days at home, 
and entered into the spirit of 
the thing. When Corny was 
done, James and I _ cross- 
ploughed the land, and got a 
stump or two, a big log, and 
some scrub out of the way 
at the upper end and added 
nearly an acre, and ploughed 
that. James was all right at 
most bush-work: he’d bullock 
so long as the novelty lasted ; 
he liked ploughing or fencing, 
or any graft he could make 
a show at. He didn’t care for 
grubbing out stumps, or split- 
ting posts and rails. We 
sliced the potatoes of an even- 





ing — and there was trouble 
between Mary and James over 
cutting through the “eyes.” 
There was no time for the 
hoe—and besides it wasn’t a 
novelty to James—so I just 
ran furrows and they dropped 
the spuds in behind me, and 
I turned another furrow over 
them, and ran the harrow over 
the ground. I think I hilled 
those spuds, too, with furrows 
—or a crop of Indian corn I 
put in later on. 

It rained heavens-hard for 
over a week: we had regular 
showers all through, and it 
was the finest crop of potatoes 
ever seen in the district. I 
believe at first Mary used to 
slip down at daybreak to see 
if the potatoes were up; and 
she’d write to me about them, 
on the road. I forget how 
many bags I got; but the few 
who had grown potatoes in the 
district sent theirs to Sydney, 
and spuds went up to nine and 
ten shillings per hundredweight 
in that district. I made a few 
quid out of mine—and saved 
carriage too, for I could take 
them out on the waggon. Then 
Mary began to hear (through 
James) of a buggy that some 
one had for sale cheap, or a 
“dogcart” (a sort of heavy 
gig, in fashion round there) 
that somebody else wanted 
to get rid of —and let me 
know about it, in an off-hand 
way. 


II.—JOE WILSON’S LUCK. 


There was good grass on 
the selection all the year. I'd 
picked up a small lot—about 


twenty head — of half-starved 
steers for next to nothing, and 
turned them on the run: they 
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came on wonderfully, and my 
brother-in-law (Mary’s sister’s 
husband), who was running a 
butchery at Gulgong, gave me 
a good price for them. His 
carts ran out twenty or thirty 
miles, to little bits of gold- 
rushes that were going on at 
th’ Home Rule, Happy Valley, 
Guntawang, Tallawang, and 
Cooyal, and those places round 
there, and he was doing well. 

Mary had heard of a light 
American waggonette, when 
the steers went—a tray-body 
arrangement, and she thought 
she'd do with that. “It would 
be better than the buggy, Joe,” 
she said—‘“there’d be more 
room for the children, and, 
besides, I could take butter 
and eggs to Gulgong, or Cob- 
bora, when we get a few more 
cows.” Then James heard of 
a small fiock of sheep that 
a selector — who was about 
starved off his selection out 
Talbragar way—wanted to get 
rid of. James reckoned he 
could get them for less than 
half-a-crown a-head. We'd 
had a heavy shower of rain, 
that came over the ranges and 
didn’t seem to go beyond our 
boundaries. Mary said, “It’s 
a pity to see all that grass 
going to waste, Joe. Better 
get those sheep and try your 
luck with them. Leave some 
money with me, and I’ll send 
James over for them. Never 
mind about the buggy—we'’ll 
get that when we’re on our 
feet.” 

So James rode across to 
Talbragar and drove a hard 
bargain with that unfortunate 
selector, and brought the sheep 
home. There were about two 
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hundred, wethers and ewes, and 
they were young and looked a 
good breed too, but so poor 
they could scarcely travel: 
they soon picked up, though. 
The drought was blazing all 
round and Out-Back, and I 
think that my corner of the 
ridges was the only place where 
there was any grass to speak 
of. We had another shower or 
two, and the grass held out. 
Chaps began to talk of “Joe 
Wilson’s luck.” 

I would have liked to have 
shorn those sheep ; but I hadn’t 
time to get a shed or anything 
ready—along towards Christ- 
mas there was a bit of a boom 
in the carrying line. Wethers 
in wool were going as high as 
thirteen to fifteen shillings at 
the Homebush yards at Sydney, 
so I arranged to truck the sheep 
down from the river by rail, 
with another small lot that was 
going, and I started James off 
with them. He took the west 
road, and down Guntawang 
way a big farmer who saw 
James with the sheep (and who 
was speculating, or adding to 
his stock, or took a fancy to the 
wool), offered James as much 
for them as he reckoned I’d 
get in Sydney, after paying 
the carriage and the agents 
and the auctioneer. James put 
the sheep in a paddock and 
rode back to me. He was all 
there where riding was con- 
cerned. I told him to let the 
James made a 
Greener shot-gun, and got his 
saddle done up, out of that job. 

I took up a couple more 
forty - acre blocks — one in 
James’s name, to encourage 
him with the fencing. There 
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was a good slice of land in an 
angle between the range and 
the creek, farther down, which 
everybody thought belonged to 
Wall, the squatter; but Mary 
got an idea, and went to the 
local land office and found out 
that it was “ unoccupied Crown 
land,” and so I took it up on 
pastoral lease, and got a few 
more sheep—I’d saved some of 
the best-looking ewes from the 
last lot. 

One evening—I was going 
down next day for a load of 
fencing-wire for myself—Mary 
said,— 

“Joe! do you know that the 
Matthews have got a new 
double buggy ?”’ 

The Matthews were a big 
family of cockatoos, along up 
the main road, and I didn’t 
think much of them. The sons 
were all “bad-eggs,” though 
the old woman and girls were 
right enough. 

“Well, what of that?” I 
said. “They’re up to their 
neck in debt, and camping like 
black-fellows in a big bark 


humpy. They do well to go 
flashing round in a double 
buggy.” 


“But that isn’t what I was 
going to say,” said Mary. 
“They want to sell their old 
single buggy, James says. I’m 
sure you could get it for six or 
seven pounds; and you could 
have it done up.” 

“T wish James to the devil!” 
I said. “Can’t he find any- 
thing better to do than ride 
round after cock-and-bull yarns 
about buggies?” 

“Well,” said Mary, “it was 
James who got the steers and 
the sheep.” 
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Well, one word led to an- 
other, and we said things we 
didn’t mean—but couldn’t for- 
get in a hurry. I remember I 
said something about Mary 
always dragging me back just 
when I was getting my head 
above water and struggling 
to make a home for her and 
the children; and that hurt 
her, and she spoke of the 
“homes” she’d had since she 
was married. And that cut 
me deep. 

It was about the worst 
quarrel we had. When she 
began to cry I got my hat 
and went out and walked up 
and down by the creek. I 
hated anything that looked 
like injustice—I was so sensi- 
tive about it that it made me 
unjust sometimes. I tried to 
think I was right, but I couldn’t 
—it wouldn’t have made me 
feel any better if I could have 
thought so. I got thinking of 
Mary’s first year on the selec- 
tion—which I haven’t told you 
about. 

When I went in she’d cried 
herself to sleep. I bent over 
and, “Mary,” I whispered. 

She seemed to wake up. 

“ Joe—Joe!” she said. 

“What is it, Mary?” I said. 

“I’m pretty well sure that 
old ‘Spot’s’ calf isn’t in the 
pen. Make James go at 
once!” 

Old Spot’s last calf was two 
years old now; so Mary was 
talking in her sleep, and dream- 
ing she was back in the first 

ear. 

We both laughed when I told 
her about it, afterwards; but I 
didn’t feel like laughing just 
then. 
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Later on in the night she 
called out in her sleep,— 

“Joe—Joe! Put that buggy 
in the shed, or the sun will 
blister the varnish !”’ 

I wish I could say that that 
was the last time I ever spoke 
unkindly to Mary. 

Next morning I got up early 
and fried the bacon and made 
the tea, and took Mary’s break- 
fast in to her—like I used to do, 
sometimes, when we were first 
married. She didn’t say any- 
thing —just pulled my head 
down and kissed me. 

When I was ready to start 
Mary said,— 

“You'd better take the 
spring-cart in behind the dray 
and get the tyres cut and set. 
They’re ready to drop off, and 
James has been wedging them 
up till he’s tired of it. The last 
time I was out with the chil- 
dren I had to knock one of 
them back with a stone: there’ll 
be an accident yet.” 

So I lashed the shafts of the 
cart under the tail of the 
waggon, and mean and ridicu- 
lous enough the cart looked, 
going along that way. It sug- 
gestel a man stooping along 
handcuffed, with his arms held 
out and down in front of 
him. 

It was dull weather, and the 
scrubs looked extra dreary and 
endless—and I got thinking of 
old things. Everything was 
going all right with me, but 
that didn’t keep me from 
brooding sometimes—trying to 
hatch out stones, like an old 
hen we had at home. I think, 
taking it all round, I used to 
be happier when I was mostly 
hard-up—and more generous. 
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When I had ten pounds I was 
more likely to listen to a chap 
who said, “Lend me a pound- 
note, Joe,” than when I had 
fifty ; then I fought shy of care- 
less chaps—and lost mates that 
I wanted afterwards—and got 
the name of being mean. 
When I got a good cheque I'd 
be as miserable as a miser over 
the first ten pounds I spent ; 
but when I got down to the 
last I’d buy things for the 
house. And now that I was 
getting on, I hated to spend a 
pound on anything. But then, 
the farther I got away from 
poverty the greater the fear I 
had of it—and, besides, there 
was always before us all the 
thought of the terrible drought, 
with blazing runs as bare and 
dusty as the road, and dead 
stock rotting every yard, all 
along the barren creeks. 

I had a long yarn with 
Mary’s sister and her husband 
that night in Gulgong, and it 
brightened me up. (I had a 
fancy that that sort of a brother- 
in-law made a better mate than 
a nearer one: Tom Tarrant 
had one, and he said it was 
sympathy.) But while we were 
yarning I couldn’t help think- 
ing of Mary, out there in the 
hut on the Creek, with no one 
to talk to but the children, or 
James, who was sulky at home, 
or Black Mary or Black Jimmy 
(our black boy’s father and 
mother), who weren’t over- 
sentimental. Or maybe a 
selector’s wife (the nearest was 
five miles away), who could 
talk only of two or three things 
—“lambin’” and “shearin’” 
and “ cookin’ for the men,” and 
what she said to her old man, 
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and what he said to her—and 
her own ailments—over and 
over again. 

It’s a wonder it didn’t drive 
Mary mad!—I know I could 
never listen to that woman 
more than an hour. Mary’s 
sister said,— 

“Now if Mary had a com- 
fortable buggy, she could drive 


IlIl.—THE GHOST OF 


When I got to Cudgeegong I 
stopped at Galletly’s coach-shop 
to leave the cart. The Gal- 
letlys were good fellows: there 
were two brothers—one was a 
saddler and _ harness - maker. 
Big brown-bearded men—the 
biggest men in the district, 
"twas said. 

Their old man had died late- 
ly and left them some money ; 
they had men, and only worked 
in their shops when they felt 
inclined, or there was a special 
work to do; they were both 
first-class tradesmen. I went 
into the painters’ shop to have 
a look at a double buggy that 
Galletly had built for a man 
who couldn’t pay cash for it 
when it was finished—and Gal- 
letly wouldn’t trust him. 

There it stood, behind a 
calico screen that the coach- 
painters used to keep out the 
dust when they were  var- 
nishing. It was a first-class 
piece of work — pole, shafts, 
cushions, whip, lamps, and all 
complete. If you only wanted 
to drive one horse you could 
take out the pole and put in 
the shafts, and there you were. 
There was a tilt over the front 
seat: if you only wanted the 
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in with the children oftener. 
Then she wouldn’t feel the 
loneliness so much.” 

I said “Good night” then 
and turned in. There was no 
getting away from that buggy. 
Whenever Mary’s sister started 
hinting about a buggy, I reck- 
oned it was a put-up job be- 
tween them. 


MARY’S SACRIFICE. 


buggy to carry two, you could 
fold down the back seat, and 
there you had a_ handsome, 
roomy, single buggy. It would 
go near fifty pounds. 

While I was looking at it, 
Bill Galletly came in, and 
slapped me on the back. 

“Now, there’s a chance for 
you, Joe!” he said. “I saw 
you rubbing your head round 
that buggy the last time you 
were in. You wouldn’t get a 
better one in the colonies, and 
you won’t see another like it in 
the district again in a hurry— 
for it doesn’t pay to build ’em. 
Now you're a full-blown squat- 
ter, and it’s time you took little 
Mary for a fly round in her 
own buggy now and _ then, 
instead of having her stuck 
out there in the scrub, or jolt- 
ing through the dust in a cart 
like some old Mother Flour- 
bag.” 

He called her “little Mary ” 
because the Galletly family had 
known her when she was a 
girl. 

I rubbed my head and looked 
at the buggy again. It wasa 
great temptation. 

‘Look here, Joe,” said Bill 
Galletly in a quieter tone. 
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“T’ll tell you what Pildo. Til 
let you have the buggy. You 
can take it out and send along 
a bit of a cheque when you feel 
you can manage it, and the 
rest later on,—a year will do, 
or even two years. You've 
had a hard pull, and I’m not 
likely to be hard up for money 
in a hurry.” 

They were good fellows the 
Galletlys, but they knew their 
men. I happened to know 
that Bill Galletly wouldn’t let 
the man he built the buggy 
for take it out of the shop 
without cash down, though he 
was a big-bug round there. 
But that didn’t make it easier 
for me. 

Just then Robert Galletly 
came into the shop. He was 
rather quieter than his brother, 
but the two were very much 


_alike. 


“Look here, Bob,” said Bill; 
“here’s a chance for you to get 
rid of your harness. Joe Wil- 
son’s going to take that buggy 
off my hands.” 

Bob Galletly put his foot up 
on a saw-stool, took one hand 
out of his pocket, rested his 
elbow on his knee and his chin 
on the palm of his hand, and 
bunched up his big beard with 
his fingers, as he always did 
when he was thinking. Pres- 
ently he took his foot down, 
put his hand back in his 
pocket, and said to me, “ Well, 
Joe, I’ve got a double set of 
harness made for the man who 
ordered that damned buggy, 
and if you like I’ll let you 
have it. I suppose when Bill 
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there has squeezed all he can 
out of you I'll stand a show 
of getting something. He’s a 
regular Shylock, he is.” 

I pushed my hat forward 
and rubbed the back of my 
head and stared at the buggy. 

“Come across to the Royal, 
Joe,” said Bob. 

But I knew that a beer 
would settle the business, so 
I said I’d get the wool up to 
the station first and think it 
over, and have a drink when I 
came back. 

I thought it over on the way 
to the station, but it didn’t 
seem good enough. I wanted 
to get some more sheep, and 
there was the new run to be 
fenced in, and the instalments 
on the selections. I wanted lots 
of things that I couldn’t well 
do without. Then, again, the 
farther I got away from debt 
and hard-upedness the greater 
the horror I had of it. I had 
two horses that would do; but 
I'd have to get another later 
on, and altogether the buggy 
would run me nearer a hundred 
than fifty pounds. Supposing 
a dry season threw me back 
with that buggy on my hands. 
Besides, I wanted a spell. If 
I got the buggy it would only 
mean an extra spell of hard 
graft! for me. No, I'd take 
Mary for a trip to Sydney, 
and she’d have to be satisfied 
with that. 

I'd got it settled, and was 
just turning in through the 
big white gates to the goods- 
shed when young Black, the 
squatter, dashed past to the 





' Graft, work. The term is now applied, in Australia, to all sorts of work, 


from bullock-driving to writing poetry. 
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station in his big new wag- 
gonette, with his wife and a 
driver and a lot of portman- 
teaus and rugs and_ things. 
They were going to do the 
grand in Sydney over Christ- 
mas. Now it was young Black 
who was so shook after Mary 
when she was in service with 
the Blacks before the old man 
died, and if I hadn’t come 
along—and if girls never cared 
for vagabonds— Mary would 
have been mistress of Haviland 
homestead, with servants to 
wait on her; and she was far 
better fitted for it than the one 
that was there. She would 
have been going to Sydney 
every holiday and putting up 
at the old Royal, with every 
comfort that a woman could 
ask for, and seeing a play 
every night. And I'd have 
been knocking around amongst 
the big stations Out - Back, or 
maybe drinking myself to death 
at the shanties. 

The Blacks didn’t see me as 
I went by, ragged and dusty, 
and with an old nearly black 
cabbage-tree hat drawn over 
my eyes. I didn’t care a damn 
for them, or any one else, at 
most times, but I had moods 
when I felt things. 

One of Black’s big wool teams 
was just coming away from 
the shed, and the driver, a big, 
dark, rough fellow, with some 
foreign blood in him, didn’t 
seem inclined to wheel his team 
an inch out of the middle of the 
road, I stopped my horses and 
waited. He looked at me and 
I looked at him—hard. Then 
he wheeled off, scowling, and 
swearing at his horses. I'd 


given him a hiding, six or seven 
years before, and he hadn’t for- 
gotten it. And I felt then as if 
I wouldn’t mind trying to give 
some one a hiding. 

The goods clerk must have 
thought that Joe Wilson was 
pretty grumpy that day. I was 
thinking of Mary, out there in 
a lonely hut on a barren creek 
in the bush—for it was little 
better—with no one to speak 
to except a haggard, worn- 
out bushwoman or two, that 
came to see her on Sunday. I 
thought of the hardships she 
went through in the first year 
—that I haven’t told you about 
yet; of the time she was ill, 
and I away, and no one to 
understand ; of the time she 
was alone with James and Jim 
sick; and of the loneliness 
she fought through out there. 
I thought of Mary, outside in 
the blazing heat, with an old 
print dress and a felt hat, and 
pair of ’lastic-siders of mine on, 
doing the work of a station 
manager as well as that of a 
housewife and mother. And 
her cheeks were getting thin, 
and her colour was going: I 
thought of the gaunt, brick- 
brown, saw-file voiced, hopeless 
and spiritless bushwomen I 
knew—and some of them not 
much older than Mary. 

When I went back down into 
the town, I had a drink with 
Bill Galletly at the Royal, and 
that settled the buggy: then 
Bob shouted, and I took the 
harness. Then I shouted, to 
wet the bargain. When I was 
going, Bob said, “Send in that 
young scamp of a brother of 
Mary’s with the horses: if the 
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collars don’t fit ll fix up a 
pair of makeshifts, and alter 
the others.” I thought they 
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both gripped my hand harder 
than usual, but that might 
have been the beer. 


IV.—THE BUGGY COMES HOME. 


I “whipped the cat” a bit, 
the first twenty miles or so, but 
then, I thought, what did it 
matter? What was the use of 
grinding to save money until 
we were too old to enjoy it. 
If we had to go down in the 
world again, we might as well 
fall out of a buggy as out of 
aw dray—there’d be some talk 
about it, anyway, and perhaps 
a little sympathy. When Mary 
had the buggy she wouldn’t 
be tied down so much to that 
wretched hole in the bush; and 
the Sydney trips needn’t be off 
either. I could drive down to 
Wallerawang on the main line, 
where Mary had some people, 
and leave the buggy and horses 
there, and take the train to 
Sydney ; or go right on, by the 
old coach-road, over the Blue 
Mountains: it would be a grand 
drive. I thought best to tell 
Mary’s sister at Gulgong about 
the buggy ; I told her I’d keep 
it dark from Mary till the 
buggy came home. She entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and 
said she’d give the world to be 
able to go out with the buggy, 
if only to see Mary open her 
eyes when she saw it; but she 
couldn’t go, on account of a 
new baby she had. I was 
rather glad she couldn’t, for 
it would spoil the surprise a 
little, I thought. I wanted 
that all to myself. 

I got home about sunset next 


day, and, after tea, when I'd 
finished telling Mary all the 
news, and a few lies as to 
why I didn’t bring the cart 
back, and one or two other 
things, I sat with James, out 


-on a log of the wood - heap, 


where we generally had our 
smokes and interviews, and 
told him all about the buggy. 
He whistled, then he said— 

“But what do you want to 
make it such a bush-ranging 
business for? Why can’t you 
tell Mary now? It will cheer 
her up. She’s been pretty 
miserable since you've been 
away this trip.” 

“T want it to be a surprise,” 
I said. 

“Well, I’ve got nothing to 
say against a surprise, out in a 
hole like this; but it ’ud take a 
lot to surprise me. What am 
I to say to Mary about taking 
the two horses in? I'll only 
want one to bring the cart out, 
and she’s sure to ask.” 

“Tell her you're going to get 
yours shod.” 

“But she had a set of ‘slip- 
pers’ only the other day. She 
knows as much about horses as 
we do. I don’t mind telling a 
lie so long as a chap has only 
got to tell a straight lie and be 
done with it. But Mary asks 
so many questions.” 

“ Well, drive the other horse 
up the creek early, and pick 
him up as you go.” 
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“Yes. And she'll want to 
know what I want with two 
bridles. But Dll fix her—you 
needn’t worry.” 

“ And, James,” I said, “get 
a chamois leather and sponge 
—we'll want ’em anyway—and 
you might give the buggy a 
wash down in the creek, coming 
home. It’s sure to be covered 
with dust.” 

“Oh !—orlright.” 

“ And if you can, time your- 
self to get here in the cool of 
the evening, or just about sun- 
set.” 

“ What for?” 

I'd thought it would be better 
to have the buggy there in the 
cool of the evening, when Mary 
would have time to get excited 
and get over it—better than in 
the blazing hot morning, when 
the sun rose as hot as at noon, 
and we'd have the long broiling 
day before us. 

“What do you want me to 
come at sunset for?” asked 
James. “Do you want me to 
camp out in the scrub and 
turn up like a blooming sun- 
downer ?”’ 

“Oh well,” I said, “get here 
at midnight if you like.” 

We didn’t say anything for 
a while—just sat and puffed 
at our pipes. Then I said,— 

“Well, what are you thinking 
about ?” 

“I’m thinking it’s time you 
got a new hat, the sun seems 
to get in through your old one 
too much,” and he got out of 
my reach and went to see about 
penning the calves. Before we 
turned in he said,— 

“Well, what am I to get out 
of the job, Joe?” 

He had his eye on a double- 





barrel gun that Franca the 
gunsmith in Cudgeegong had— 
one barrel shot, and the other 
rifle; so 1 said,— 

“How much does Franca 
want for that gun?” 

“ Five-ten; but I think he’d 
take my single barrel off it. 
Anyway, I can squeeze a couple 
of quid out of Fred Spencer for 
the single barrel.” (Fred was 
his bosom chum.) 

“All right,” I said. “Make 
the best bargain you can.” 

He got his own breakfast 
and made an early start next 
morning, to get clear of any 
instructions or messages that 
Mary might have forgotten to 
give him overnight. He took 
his gun with him. 

I'd always thought that a 
man was a fool who couldn't 
keep a secret from his wife— 
that there was something wo- 
manish about him. I found 
out. Those three days waiting 
for the buggy were about the 
longest I ever spent in my 
life. It made me scotty with 
every one and everything ; and 
poor Mary had to suffer for 
it. I put in the time patching 
up the harness and mending 
the stockyard and the roof, 
and, the third morning, I rode 
up the ridges to look for trees 
for fencing-timber. I remember 
I hurried home that afternoon 
because I thought the buggy 
might get there before me. 

At tea-time I got Mary on 
to the buggy business. 

“What’s the good of a single 
buggy to you, Mary?” I asked. 
“There’s only room for two, 
and what are you going to do 
with the children when we go 
out together?” 
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“We can put them on the 
floor at our feet, like other 
people do. I can always fold 
up a blanket or ‘possum rug for 
them to sit on.” 

But she didn’t take half so 
much interest in buggy talk as 
she would have at any other 
time, when I didn’t want her 
to. Women are aggravating 
that way. But the poor girl 
was tired and not very well, 
and both the children were 
cross. She did look knocked 
up. 
7 We'll give the buggy a 
rest, Joe,” she said. (I thought 
I heard it coming then.) “It 
seems as far off as ever. I 
don’t know why you want to 
harp on it to-day. Now, don’t 
look so cross, Joe—I didn’t 
mean to hurt you. We'll wait 
until we can get a double 
buggy, since you're so set on 
it. There'll be plenty of time 
when we're better off.” 

After tea, when the young- 
sters were in bed, and she'd 
washed up, we sat outside on 
the edge of the verandah floor, 
Mary sewing, and I smoking 
and watching the track up the 
creek. 

“Why don’t you talk, Joe?” 
asked Mary. “You scarcely 
ever speak to me now: it’s like 
drawing blood out of a stone 
to get a word from you. What 
makes you so cross, Joe?” 

“Well, Ive got nothing to 
Say.” 

“But you should find some- 
thing. Think of me—it’s very 
miserable for me. Have you 
anything on your mind? Is 
there any new trouble? Bet- 
ter tell me, no matter what it 
is, and not go worrying and 
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brooding and making both our 
lives miserable. If you never 
tell one anything, how can you 
expect me to understand ?” 

I said there was nothing the 
matter. 

“ But there must be, to make 
you so unbearable. Have you 
been drinking, Joe—or gam- 
bling?” 

I asked her what she’d accuse 
me of next. 

“ And another thing I want 
to speak to you about,” she 
went on. ‘“ Now, don’t knit up 
your forehead like that, Joe, 
and get impatient 7 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t swear 
in the hearing of the children. 
Now, little Jim to-day, he was 
trying to fix his little go-cart 
and it wouldn’t run right, and 
—and——”’ 

“Well, what did he say ?” 

“He—he” (she seemed a little 
hysterical, trying not to laugh) 
—‘he said ‘damn it!’” 

I had to laugh: Mary tried 
to keep serious, but it was 
no use. 

“Never mind, old woman,” 
I said, putting an arm round 
her, for her mouth was trem- 
bling, and she was crying more 
than laughing. “It won’t be 
always like this. Just wait till 
we're a bit better off.” 

Just then a black boy we 
had (I must tell you about him 
some other time) came sidling 
along by the wall, as if he were 
afraid somebody was going to 
hit him—poor little devil! I 
never did. 

“What is it, Harry?” said 
Mary. 

“ Buggy comin’, I bin think- 
it.” 
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“ Where ? ” 

He pointed up the creek. 

“Sure it’s a buggy?” 

“Yes, missus.” 

“ How many horses?” 

“ One—two.” 

We knew that he could hear 
and see things long before we 
could. Mary went and perched 
on the wood-heap, and shaded 
her eyes —though the sun had 
gone—and peered through be- 
tween the eternal grey trunks 
of the stunted trees on the flat 
across the creek. Presently she 
jumped down and came run- 
ning in. 

“There’s some one coming in 
a buggy, Joe!” she cried, ex- 
citedly. “And both my white 
tablecloths are rough dry. 
Harry! put two flat-irons down 
to the fire, quick, and put onsome 
more wood. It’s lucky I kept 
those new sheets packed away. 
Get up out of that, Joe! What 
are you sitting grinning like 
that for? Go and get on 
another shirt. Hurry—Why! 
It’s only James—by himself.” 

She stared at me, and I sat 
there, grinning like a fool. 

“Joe!” she said, ‘ whose 
buggy is that?” 

“Well, I suppose it’s yours,” 
I said. 

She caught her breath, and 
stared at the buggy and then 
at me again. James drove 
down out of sight into the 
crossing, and came up close to 
the house. 

“Oh, Joe! what have you 
done?” cried Mary. “Why, 
it’s a new double buggy!” 
Then she rushed at me and 
hugged my head. “ Why didn’t 
you tell me, Joe? You poor 
old boy !—and I’ve been nag- 





ging at you all day!” and she 
hugged me again. 

James got down and started 
taking the horses out—as if it 
was an everyday occurrence. 
I saw the double-barrel gun 
sticking out from under the 
seat. He'd stopped to wash 
the buggy, and I suppose that’s 
what made him grumpy. Mary 
stood on the verandah, with 
her eyes twice as big as usual, 
and breathing hard — taking 
the buggy in. 

James skimmed the harness 
off, and the horses shook them- 
selves and went down to the 
dam for a drink. “ You'd 
better look under the seats,” 
growled James, as he took his 
gun out with great care. 

Mary dived for the buggy. 
There was a dozen of lemonade 
and ginger-beer in a candle- 
box, from Galletly—James said 
that Galletly’s men had a gal- 
lon of beer, and they cheered 
him, James (I suppose he meant 
they cheered the buggy), as 
he drove off; there was a 
“little bit of a ham” from Pat 
Murphy, the storekeeper at 
Home Rule, that he’d “cured 
himself”—it was the biggest 
I ever saw; there were three 
loaves of baker’s bread, a cake, 
and a dozen yards of something 
“to make up for the children,” 
from aunt Gertrude at Gul- 
gong; there was a fresh-water 
cod, that long Dave Regan had 
caught the night before in the 
Macquarrie river, and sent out 
packed in salt in a box; there 
was a holland suit for the black 
boy, with red braid to trim it; 
and there was a jar of pre- 
served ginger, and some “ lolies ” 
(sweets) (“for the lil’ boy ”), and 
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a rum-looking Chinese doll and 
a rattle (“for the lil’ girl”) 
from Sun Tong Lee, our store- 
keeper at Gulgong—James was 
chummy with Sun Tong Lee, 
and got his powder and shot 
and caps there on tick when 
he was short of money. And 
James said that the people 
would have loaded the buggy 
with “rubbish”’ if he’d waited. 
They all seemed glad to see 
Joe Wilson getting on — and 
these things did me good. 

We got the things inside, and 
I don’t think either of us knew 
what we were saying or doing 
for the next half-hour. Then 
James put his head in and said, 
in a very injured tone,— 

“What about my tea? I 
ain’t had anything to speak 
of since I left Cudgeegong. 
I want some grub.” 

Then Mary pulled herself 
together. 

“You'll have your tea di- 
rectly,” she said. “Pick up 
that harness at once, and hang 
it on the pegs in the skillion ; 
and you, Joe, back that buggy 
under the end of the verandah, 
the dew will be on it presently 
—and we'll put wet bags up in 
front of it to-morrow, to keep 
the sun off. And James will 
have to go back to Cudgeegong 
for the cart,—we can’t have 
that buggy to knock about in.” 

“All right,” said James — 
“anything! Only get me some 
grub,” 
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Mary fried the fish, in case 
it wouldn’t keep till the morn- 
ing, and rubbed over the table- 
cloths, now the irons were hot 
—James growling all the time— 
and got out some crockery she 
had packed away that had be- 
longed to her mother, and set 
the table in a style that made 
James uncomfortable. 

“T want some grub—not a 
blooming banquet!” he said. 
And he growled a lot because 
Mary wanted him to eat his 
fish without a knife, “and that 
sort of Tommy - rot.” When 
he’d finished he took his gun, 
and the black boy, and the 
dogs, and went out ’possum- 
shooting. 

When we were alone Mary 
climbed into the buggy to try 
the seat, and made me get up 
alongside her. We hadn’t had 
such a comfortable seat for 
years; but we soon got down, 
in case any one came by, for 
we began to feel like a pair of 
fools up there. 

Then we sat, side by side, on 
the edge of the verandah, and 
talked more than we’d done for 
years—and I think we got to 
understand each other better 
that night. 

And at last Mary said, “Do 
you know, Joe, why, I feel to- 
night just—just like I did the 
day we were married.” 

And somehow I had that 
strange, shy sort of feeling 
too. 
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My House in the West Indies. 


MY HOUSE IN- THE WEST INDIES. 


It is perched on a spur pro- 
jecting into a deep glen which 
opens out on the Caribbean 
Sea, and as I write I look down 
over the town into the harbour, 
and far away out to the count- 
less islands of the Grenadines 
in the dim distance. At this 
moment a small boy is throw- 
ing down ripe cocoa-nuts from 
a tree not ten yards from the 
window, and the murmur of 
running water in the glen below 
me is constantly in my ears. 
It is a pleasant place to the 
eye this island, which I may 
call by the typical name of St 
Saccharissa, and a_ pleasant 
place to live in, if one is not 
dependent upon the fruits of 
the earth for the means of sub- 
sistence. 

The surroundings of the 
house are all that can be de- 
sired in the way of scenery. 
Three hundred feet below is 
the principal town, containing 
some 4000 inhabitants, just far 
enough off to gain picturesque- 
ness: the mouth of the glen is 
flanked by two hills nearly 
1000 feet high, crowned by the 
mouldering remains of large 
forts and barracks, for the cost 
of which the British taxpayer 
still has the privilege of paying 
as a legacy from the great 
French war; but the earthen 
ramparts of one are all but 
effaced by the well-cultivated 
provision-grounds of thenegroes, 
and from the more substantial 
embrasures of the other we 
hear but the evening gun, as 


even the saluting battery has 
been removed to a more con- 
venient spot. These two hills 
are but the outposts of two 
lines of hills of rugged contour 
which meet about two miles 
higher up in the slopes of a 
great mountain, nearly 3000 
feet high, which again is but 
an outlying spur of the great 
mountain-ridge whichrunsdown 
the centre of the island. In- 
land or seaward, whichever way 
the eye turns, one is struck by 
the likeness of the scenery to 
that of the Western Highlands 
and islands of Scotland. The 
hills are as rugged in their out- 
line as those of Skye and Ard- 
namurchan, the coast-line as 
deeply indented, and the infinite 
variety in the conformation of 
the smaller islands as remark- 
able, as of those which border 
the coasts of Argyle, Inverness, 
and Ross. But with the out- 
line the likeness ends, for instead 
of the scanty growth of birch 
and scrub-oak on the lower 
slopes, and heather and stones 
above, all these hills, and most 
of the islands round me, are 
clothed with cultivation below 
and luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion above. Much damage, no 
doubt, was done by recent hur- 
ricanes, and in the high woods 
much, if not all, of the finest 
timber was destroyed. But this 
is not apparent from a distance, 
for a luxuriant undergrowth is 
fast clothing with verdure the 
gaunt skeletons of the giants 
which remain as evidence of the 
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force of the wind on such occa- 
sions, and especially on that 
awful September night in 1898. 
But now, as perhaps few 
people know what a West 
Indian house is like — there 
are many in these days, it 
is to be feared, who do not 
know their ‘Tom Cringle’—it 
may be well to begin by say- 
ing that doors and windows— 
that is, glass windows—are not 
much used in the West Indies. 
The large room in which I 
am writing is a sort of annexe 
to the main building, and is 
built of timber supported on 
brick pillars over the porch, 
with a high-pitched open roof, 
two glazed windows on the 
windward side and open jal- 
ousies on the other three sides. 
On my right hand is a deep 
gorge, in which lies the fine 
Botanical Garden, now a centre 
of experiment and instruction, 
in which it is hoped that a 
new period of much - desired 
prosperity may have its birth; 
before me is the harbour, often 
visited by men-of-war, but 
frequented mostly by coasting 
sloops and occasional tramp 
steamers,—a placid scene, ex- 
cept on mail-days; on my left 
is the main glen, with its 
river and luxuriant provision- 
grounds; and less than two 
miles behind me rises the great 
peak, from which blows on us 
all the night, and most of the 
day, the refreshing trade-wind, 
which is here a land wind. 
Space and air are the char- 
acteristics of a West Indian 
house, and in these advantages 
my house is not wanting: the 
main building, rather more than 
VOL, CLXIX.—NO, MXXIV. 
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forty feet square, is built of 
thick masonry and surrounded 
by timber galleries eight feet 
wide, closed in by shifting green 
jalousies on the upper floor. 
On the ground-floor is a dining- 
room forty feet long, looking 
out on the glen, and also ample 
store-rooms, cellarage, pantry, 
and housekeeper’s room ; on the 
upper floor a spacious draw- 
ing-room running the whole 
length of the house, open- 
ing out on to the verandah, 
with a high-pitched open roof, 
and also two large bedrooms, 
similar in design, with dressing- 
rooms opening off them. The 
floors are polished pitch-pine ; 
the walls and open roof and 
rafters are painted white, but 
all glare is prevented by the 
green jalousies without. And 
where, it will be asked, are the 
necessary offices and servants’ 
quarters? These in the West 
Indies are always separate from 
the house, and if you will look 
from the windows of the room 
in which I am writing you will 
see close by a tiny kitchen with 
a covered way to the backdoor, 
and farther away a row of 
servants’ quarters, stables, and 
coach - house hidden in a fold 
of the hill, whilst just on 
the edge of the slope is a 
covered plunge-bath about 
thirty feet long, with the neces- 
sary dressing-rooms attached. 
Everything at present is radiant 
with fresh paint, as the recent 
hurricanes have necessitated ex- 
tensive repairs to an old house 
which had been long unin- 
habited, but the workmen have 
spared the creepers on the 
walls: ipomeas of various 
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colours and stephanotis climb 
up the pillars of the galleries, 
whilst at one end of the house 
is a fine old magnolia with a 


sweet-scented blossom like a 
large water-lily, and at the 


other a large solandra of great 
age, bearing yellowish trumpet- 
shaped flowers six and seven 
inches long. 

It is indeed a _ gardener’s 
paradise, where things grow 
under one’s eyes, and on the 
plateau round the house are 
beds in which bloom innumer- 
able rose- bushes surrounding 
oleanders, allamandas, and 
pomegranates; whilst cannas 
everywhere thrust up their 
spikes of yellow and _ red 
blossom, and hibiscus—scarlet, 
crimson, and variegated—and a 
giant variety of jasmine form 
the hedges, behind which glow 
the crimson stars of the poin- 
settias. Flowering trees, too, 
of all sorts are scattered about. 
The slopes are planted with 
bananas, fruit - trees, and vege- 
tables, both English and Creole. 
Verdant fields of guinea-grass 
for the horses surround the 
gardens, and away towards the 
hills are many cabbage-palms 
or palmistes, some of which 
are at least 100 feet high 
to the topmost spike, whose 
dark fronds contrast well with 
the golden green of the rust- 
ling cocoa-palms below them. 
Gigantic silk cotton-trees mount 
guard over the house, trees 
which must have been in their 
prime when from this very spot, 
just one hundred years ago, 
Frenchman and Carib, the 
emissaries of Victor Hagues, 
allied with the savage in- 


habitants of the island, were 
swarming over the adjacent 
hills, and pressing hard on the 
British troops and _ colonists 
who had been driven from the 
rest of the island and cooped 
up in the town below. 

But it may well be asked 
how, with no agricultural in- 
terests to engage one, can 
occupation or amusement be 
found for each recurring day? 
The best answer to this ques- 
tion is to describe the course of 
any ordinary day in this month 
in which I write. 

There is, as is well known, 
scarcely any twilight either in 
the morning or in the evening 
in the tropics, but about 5.45 
A.M. one begins to be conscious 
that it will soon be daylight. 
Scarcely has one left one’s bed- 
room when the notes of the 
birds begin to silence the 
musical chirping, if so it may 
be called, of the frogs, the lamp 
which has been lit may already 
be put out, the daylight comes 
on rapidly, and soon the sun 
appears over the hills. By 
this time, in all well-regulated 
establishments, the morning 
cup of coffee and toast should 
already have made their ap- 
pearance from the kitchen out- 
side, and a most agreeable 
portion of the day will have 
begun. The thermometer is 
probably at about 76° Fahren- 
heit, and the strong wind 
which has been blowing all 
night has gone down, At 
seven the outdoor workmen, 
gardeners, &c., who live outside 
the place, arrive, and for an 
hour or so there is enough to do 
in giving directions for the day’s 
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work, which can be done even 
in pyjamas with no discomfort 
before the sun is high. By 
8.30, however, the temperature 
has much increased, and a 
plunge in the swimming-bath 
and a leisurely toilet remind 
one of what Anthony Trollope 
said in his book on the West 
Indies—by far the best book on 
the West Indies, by the bye, 
that has ever been written, 
though now forty years old— 
that dressing in the tropics is 
necessarily a leisurely process. 

The process, however, is at 
length completed, and _ break- 
fast is ready, and as by this 
time one has been up and going 
some four hours, one is ready 
for it. Then follows a period 
when nothing much is done 
until about eleven, when the 
custom is for the outdoor people 
to have their first meal, pro- 
bably a survival from the time 
when the majority of the col- 
onists were French; but it is 
noticeable that this practice is 
by no means extinct even now 
in the upper classes. Now is 
the time for the proprietor to 
go round and see what has 
been done, and when the 
breakfast - hour is over to 
give directions for the after- 
noon’s work. By this time 
the true shade temperature 
will probably be about 82°, 
and a light luncheon, about 
1.30, is often followed by some- 
thing very like a siesta in a 
rocking-chair in the shaded 
verandah. And here it may be 
mentioned that there are prac- 
tically no noxious insects about 
my house. Mosquito-curtains 


are indeed in common use at 
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night, but I have seldom seen 
a mosquito; and the Jack 
Spaniards, a breed of wasps 
of most terrifying appearance, 
which fly about the rooms and 
galleries, unless you interfere 
with their nests are perfectly 
harmless, and do not take that 
curious interest in the contents 
of your plate which charac- 
terises their cousins in England. 
By 3 o'clock comes a desire for 
exercise, the gardener and his 
men are hastily visited (they 
knock off work at 4), and clothes 
are changed either for a ride 
or for a walk until dark. It 
is of course hot when we first 
start, but even in riding one 
can choose the shady side of a 
valley, and a walk up the hills 
will bring one sooner into the 
shade of the woods than a ride 
along the roads. The roads are 
not the strong point of the 
island. Those for wheeled traffic 
appear to be no more than those 
shown in the surveys dated 
about 1773, given in Jefferies’ 
Atlas of the West Indies, and 
to follow them far entails the 
fording of many small rivers; 
but bridle-paths and footpaths 
abound, and twenty minutes’ 
walk from my house will take 
one into woods or “bush” 
which, if not actually primeval, 
is sufficiently thick to give in- 
terest to the scramble, where 
tree-ferns and all sorts of palms 
abound amongst the hardwood 
trees, and the crimson blossom 
of the wild ipomeza, beloved of 
humming-birds, runs from tree 
to tree. From 4 to 5, the 
sun is still hot; from 5 to 6 it 
is sometimes almost chilly, by 
comparison, in the shade of the 
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hills; and by 6.30 it is well to 
be within sight of home, as 
darkness sets in suddenly, and 
bush-paths are bad going after 
dark. Then comes, perhaps, 
the pleasantest hour of the day : 
the nightly chorus of crickets 
and musical frogs commences, 
the fireflies flit around, and in 
a long chair in the verandah 
the deftly mixed and well-earned 
cocktail is assimilated before 
dressing for dinner. This meal 
may indeed well be described 
as the finish of the day in the 
West Indies. Forty years ago 
Trollope could only find one 
fault with the ladies of Ja- 
maica—and that was, that they 
would go to bed at nine; and 
indeed by that hour, or soon 
after, those who have been up 
and going since 6 A.M.—not shut 
up in a dark room, as in India, 
for hours in the middle of the 
day—may well be excused for 
being ready to turn in. The 
fact is that the heat in the 
West Indies, in the winter at 
least, is not so great as to keep 
a white man indoors during any 
part of the day, and there is no 
doubt that the heat is not felt 
so much when one is taking 
exercise as when one is doing 
nothing. Over-exertion and 
subsequent chills are of course 
dangerous, but, with proper 
clothing, physical exercise, such 
as riding or walking, is possible 
throughout the day, and does 
not, as has been erroneously 
supposed, engender that thirst 
which wrecks so many consti- 
tutions in the tropics. 

The charm of the island, so 
far as the winter visitor is con- 
cerned, may be estimated from 


what has been written above; 
but there is another side to the 
shield, and from this point of 
view the prospect is by no 
means so pleasing. 

There are some 40,000 in- 
habitants in the island, and 
there is no employment for 
the great majority of these 
40,000. The cause of this ap- 
palling situation is not far to 
seek, and may be briefly stated. 
Sugar has been superseded by 
arrowroot and cacao. 

Now, however badly sugar 
may be manufactured, the cane 
itself requires much and fairly 
continuous labour throughout 
the year, whereas the manioc 
or arrowroot plant will go on 
bearing an annual crop for 
five, six, or even seven years 
after it has been first planted, 
all that is required in the way 
of labour being to go over it 
with a hoe three times a-year, 
and to replace some of the tubers 
at the crop-time. All this 
means: but a very few days 
of unskilled labour instead of 
the constant attention required 
by sugar-canes. Under these 
circumstances it may perhaps 
be unnecessary to explain why 
planters under present con- 
ditions prefer arrow - root to 
sugar-canes. 

The estates in St Saccharissa 
which are still held by the 
descendants of the old pro- 
prietors are so few, that they 
need not be taken into con- 
sideration in forming a general 
estimate of the conditions which 
govern the economic condition 
of the colony. Some few 


‘estates belong to the repre- 


sentatives of those who bought 
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them from the original pro- 
prietors, when, broken-hearted 
by the effects of emancipation 
and the abolition of protection 
against slave-grown sugar, they 
withdrew from the struggle. 
These estates, often bought by 
the overseers who had managed 
in the absence of the pro- 
prietors, were paid for with 
the traditional “old song,” 
and in most cases the “old 
song” absorbed all the capital 
of the purchaser, or even had 
to be borrowed, the result being 
that at the best there was no 
working capital to carry on the 
cultivation, and that the future 
crop had to be mortgaged, per- 
force, to pay the labour bill 
incurred in planting and tend- 
ing it. Such a state of things 
leads but too surely to slovenly 
cultivation and a necessary in- 
ability to adopt improved 
methods of manufacture, and 
the result has been a series 
of increased burdens and de- 
clining profits. For, when all 
is said and done, the only sugar 
that has ever been made in St 
Saccharissa is brown or Musco- 
vado! sugar, and now at least 
bad brown sugar at that, such 
as no one in England would 
allow to be used in his kitchen. 
It cannot be wondered, then, 
that these new proprietors, 
with no capital to introduce 
the new machinery which was 
necessary to enable them to 
compete with the enterprise 
and science adopted by other 
Ssugar-producing communities, 
should have given up _ the 


struggle, and taken to arrow- 
root or cacao in despair. 

The great majority of the 
estates in the island, however, 
have come into two or three 
hands—that is to say, of the 
mortgagees, or representatives 
of the mortgagees, who have 
squeezed out the old proprietors. 
With regard to some few of 
these properties the present 
owners are just keeping them 
going, planting a few canes 
from year to year, but doing 
nothing to improve the methods 
of manufacture, whilst in other 
cases cacao is being planted, a 
crop which will no doubt in 
time be remunerative to the 
proprietor, though the initial 
expense in labour may be 
heavier than in the case of 
arrowroot, as the cost of run- 
ning a cacao-plantation in full 
bearing as compared with a 
sugar-plantation is as that of 
a sheep-walk to an arable farm. 
The majority, however, of these 
escheated estates, if one may 
use such a term, belong to one 
company or combination of 
proprietors, and on them the 
guiding principle has always 
been not to throw good money 
after bad. The estates came 
in as bad debts: very well, 
run them as cheaply as possible, 
don’t spend money in restoring 
ruined sugar-works, plant ar- 
rowroot where it will pay, and 
where it won’t pay do nothing! 
This is the principle on which 
one-half of the best land in the 
island is managed, the result 
being that, owing to the apathy 





' A name of Spanish origin, dating from Elizabethan times, still in use for 
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or inability of the present pro- 
prietors, some of the most fer- 
tile islands in the West Indies, 
more suitable for the growth 
of sugar than of any other 
agricultural product, are at 
present in a state of collapse. 

It is quite true that the 
negro dislikes continuous work ; 
but what he does like is an 
opportunity of doing, say, three 
days’ work in a week, so that 
he may have the means to pay 
for a few luxuries which he 
requires—necessities for those 
in a higher state of civilisation 
—beyond the produce of his 
provision - grounds, and, what 
is still more important, the 
means of paying the rent for 
this provision-ground, without 
which he must starve. 

And this brings us to the crux 
of the whole question. All up 
the glen below my house well- 
cultivated provision - grounds 
can be seen clothing the steep 
sides of the hills with various 
crops — yams, taniers, pigeon- 
peas, bananas, and sugar-canes ; 
even the earthen ramparts of 
the old fort, nearly 1000 feet 
above the valley, are almost 
obliterated by the smiling crops 
which grow all over them. 
The steepest inclines, accessible 
only by the most difficult paths, 
are cultivated by men, women, 
and children, who have to come 
out as much as three miles 
from their homes each day, and 
to carry their produce back on 
their heads ; and for these hold- 
ings they have to pay at the 
rate of £2 to £2, 10s. an acre. 
No wonder that the proprietors 
find this more profitable than 
the cultivation of sugar! The 





result is that I can see from my 
windows in the glen below no 
less than three estates with 
sugar-works still standing, but 
the rare smoke from the chim- 
neys of two of them only ap- 
pears when canes are crushed 
and syrup boiled, for a con- 
sideration, for the domestic use 
of the small tenants; and in 
the yard of the third, which is 
situated towards the mouth of 
the glen, and should be the 
central factory for the whole 
district, lie the rusty boiling- 
pans which were wont to be used 
to produce sugar, the dreary 
work of washing and drying 
the crop of some ten or fifteen 
acres of arrowroot replacing the 
busy scenes in and around the 
boiling-house with which those 
acquainted with old West In- 
dian life are familiar. Yes: to 
this have we now narrowed it 
down. These few acres of arrow- 
root represent the only means 
of earning wages in the whole 
valley, and it becomes a matter 
of some political importance to 
consider how the rents of the 
provision-grounds on which the 
black population are dependent 
for their livelihood can be paid 
in future,—a pressing question 
which has, by the accident of 
the recent hurricanes, only been 
postponed in consequence of the 
distribution of the relief funds. 
With only, on the average, 
about six weeks’ work in the 
year at, say, 3s. a-week, how 
is the negro to pay a rent of 
£2 an acre for his provision- 
ground? He cannot sell his 
produce, for, ex hypothesi, his 
neighbours neither can afford 
to have their own provision- 
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grounds nor have any money 
to pay the rent for them or 
to buy from him. 

No doubt when the present 
Government scheme of peasant 
proprietors, who are to grow 
fruit, is fully established and 
the fruit-trees are in full bear- 
ing, it may be found profitable 
to run fruit-steamers to the 
smaller islands to transport 
their crops to distant markets ; 
but how are we to tide over the 
interval, during which a great 
portion of the population will 
be reduced to the alternatives 
of starvation, poor relief, or 
what is dignified in the recent 
report of the Royal Commis- 
sion by the name of “ predial 
larceny,” which means in plain 
words that those who have no 
holdings will steal the crops of 
those who have? 

This is a bad prospect, and I 


see no hope of improvement, as 
things are going from bad to 
worse. The only thing which 
can save the islands is the influx 
of new blood and new capital, 
—not winter residents like my- 
self, but young men with 
enough money, after paying 
for their estates (which may be 
had now cheaply enough), to 
work a small sugar-plantation 
up to the first crop without 
borrowed money. Such men 
would not make a fortune, but 
would make a good living in 
the most charming climate and 
the most beautiful scenery in 
the world ; for in every island in 
the West Indies a man who 
works his own estate with his 
own money, even with anti- 
quated machinery, can hold his 
head above water, live with all 
tropical luxury, and put by a 
little money. 
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SOME UNWRITTEN MEMORIES OF THE 
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**Tn our hearts is Charlie, Charlie, 
While a spark of life remains.” 


“THERE are red cheeks,” 
says a proverb of the Outer 
Hebrides, “before the tailor 
and the fulling women,” their 
visits being the two occasions 
when the public is admitted 
into the intimate domestic life 
of the family. The tailor is 
peripatetic, and as he visits 
from house to house he carries 
with him the gossip of the 
neighbourhood. He knows 
when the meal-tub is getting 
low, and when the whisky- 
bottle is withheld from the 
guest. So, too, when the 
cloth is being dressed after it 
is taken out of the loom. It 
needs eight or ten women to 
do the work, and as many 
as the house will hold to look 
on. None may refuse an in- 
vitation to a fulling, and as 
it requires skilled labour, and 
the work is voluntary, it is 
an opportunity for the exercise 
of all possible hospitality: to 
give less than the best would 
be, indeed, an occasion for 
scandal and “red cheeks.” 

The “fulling” is a scene of 
the utmost friendliness: no 
stranger is admitted; the talk 
is intimate, and yet a certain 
ceremony and dignity are ob- 
served, and the customs, pro- 
bably many centuries old, are 
adhered to rigidly. The songs 
which accompany the work 
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are preserved orally, and are 
of the deepest interest: some 
are love-ditties, some are re- 
ligious, some political, all have 
a quaint picturesqueness of 
language, which, like many 
things in these islands, is al- 
most oriental, One sees, on 
such occasions as these, some- 
thing of the undercurrent of 
the life of the people; in the 
song one hears, as it were, the 
keynotes of the views and the 
faith which they have in- 
herited. They are an emo- 
tional people, but so reticent 
that one who would know 
what traditions they still 
cherish has need of some such 
opportunity as this. 

The scene is almost weird. 
It is an evening in the early 
autumn. The house is long 
and low, it has neither floor 
nor ceiling; but the walls are 
thick, and the thatch, of divots, 
or sods of grass, fastened on 
with heather ropes, is an ex- 
cellent protection from cold 
and draught. <A _ peat - fire 
burns in a hollow in the clay 
floor, and the smoke seeks 
escape through an opening 
in the roof. A kettle, singing 
gaily, is suspended from an 
iron chain, and round fiat 
cakes, supported by stones, are 
arranged in a circle about the 
fire. The scant furniture of 
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the house has been cleared to 
one side, and three long planks, 
supported table-wise at either 
end, so as to slope towards the 
door, occupy the open space. 
Chairs are scarce, but forms 
and boxes are placed so as to 
seat the women who are to 
do the work of the evening. 
Ten big muscular young women 
they are, with bare arms, and 
long coarse aprons over their 
gowns. They take much heed 
to the right height and firmness 
of their seats, as indeed the 
violent exercise they are about 
to enter upon requires. The 
house is already well filled with 
humanity, and but ill-ventilated, 
while two or three smoking 
paraffin-lamps further subtract 
from the available oxygen. 
Later we learn to be thankful 
for the additional reek of peat 
and tobacco, for the climax of 
ill-savour is not reached till 
the hostess brings in the web 
of cloth freshly dipped in some 
nauseous compound which con- 
tends with its original smell 
of fish and hot sheep,—fish oil 
and tallow being the most 
fragrant of the various dressings 
applied to the wool, from which 
the process of fulling is- to 
cleanse it. 

Five to each side they sit, 
and the dripping cloth is passed 
from hand to hand, while the 
moisture runs down the sloping 
boards to the floor. The move- 
ments of the women, at first 
slow, are in perfect rhythm, 
and, like all co-ordinated move- 
ment in these islands, their 
direction is dessil—sunwards. 
It is only at first that we can 
observe the details of their 
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operations, for soon the process 
becomes so rapid that we can 
distinguish nothing but the 
swaying of their figures, and 
the rapid thud of the cloth, 
keeping time to the rhythm of 
their song. 


And what strange singing it 


is! deep-toned and monotonous, 
the rhythm very marked, the 
thud of the wet cloth regular 
as the beat of a drum, the 
melody seldom extending be- 
yond five notes, each syllable 
having its separate note, and 
no pause made from beginning 
to end of the song, which is 
necessarily in four time. The 
verses are couplets, and each 
is sung first by one woman 
alone, and then taken up 
by all. 

The course of the web along 
the board describes a series of 
zigzags, each woman’s move- 
ment forming the letter V, of 
which she herself is the base, 
and each point being marked 
by the loud thud of the cloth 
upon the board, always in four 
time. At one she receives the 
cloth from her neighbour on 
the right, leaning forward and 
throwing it down at arm’s 
length; at two she draws her- 
self upright and brings it down 
again immediately in front of 
her, twisting it as she does so; 
at three she passes it, again at 
arm’s length, to her neighbour 
on the left; and at four, once 
more upright, she brings her 
hands again in front of her, 
still beating time, and is thus 
ready for one, da capo, for the 
rhythm is ceaseless. 

Each song averages about 
eight minutes, and is about 
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fifty couplets in length. As 
each one is finished, the women 
throw down the web and their 
arms drop. They are exhausted 
and breathless, as well they 
may be, for to sing and work 
as they do, throwing themselves 
violently forward so that the 
cloth they are handling be- 
comes absolutely hot in the 
process, is no light work. 

In a minute or two they 
begin again. A “songless” 
web (clobodaich) is unlucky, 
and, without any pre-arrange- 
ment, another strikes up an air. 
Like the last, it is a love-song, 
its sentiment of the most florid 
description. After this we 
have another in which the 
rival merits of two adjacent 
islands are discussed, and then 
the women, having worked 
more than half an hour, ex- 
amine the cloth. It is care- 
fully measured : a piece of cloth 
must always be finished at a 
sitting, and in course of fulling 
it should shrink an inch to 
every foot of length. The 
women measure on the back 
of the hand, occasionally verify- 
ing their estimate on a _ half- 
yard wand—eight feet to the 
yard being the Highland 
measurement. 

“It will take three or four 
songs more,” they say, and the 
picturesque phrase seems in 
keeping with the scene about us. 

While the work has gone on, 
more visitors have strolled in, 


The hostess is moving about, 
now that the cessation of work 
makes movement possible in the 
cramped space. The dogs have 
clustered about the fire, relieved 
at the stopping of the singing. 
The hens are complaining on 
the beams overhead; the cat, who 
has climbed to the top of one of 
the cupboard beds, is expressing 
disgust as only a cat can. With 
every hair of her fur she pro- 
tests against the crowd, the 
smell—above all, the noise ; but 
it is better to bear the ills she 
has than to run the gauntlet 
of the dogs. 

Now they begin again: the 
women are rested, and the sing- 
ing becomes more vigorous,’ the 
melody is marked and rapid, the 
aspirates of the Gaelic breathe 
an audible excitement. Four 
long and short syllables go to a 
line, and the accent this time is 
very definite, and the thud of 
the cloth takes on a sharper 
sound as the web dries. The 
very first couplet reveals why 
the song is one which they sing 
with especial gusto. Morag is 
the old secret name, in Gaelic, 
for Prince Charles. 


‘“* Morag of the flowing hair, 
It is of thy love my thoughts are full. 


If over seas thou hast gone from us, 
May it be soon thou wilt return, 


To take with thee a band of maidens 
Who will full the red cloth with vigour. 





1 Pennant, describing a similar scene, 1790, writes: ‘‘ As by this time they 
grow very earnest in their labours, the fury of the song rises ; at length it arrives 
to such a pitch that without breach of charity you would imagine a troop of 
female demoniacs to have been assembled.” He found then, as now, that ‘‘ the 


subjects of the songs . . 


. are sometimes love, sometimes panegyric, and often a 
rehearsal of the deeds of the antient heroes.” 
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O! I would not let thee to the cattle- 
fold, 
Lest the soil should be on thy raiment. 


What! is it thou should be tending 
the cattle? 

It is for the rough lassies to do that. 

Pretty is Morag, my maid, 

She of the fair ringlets ; 


Clustering, curling, wreathing 
Are the ringlets of the winsome maid. 


Thy tresses are bright as the peacock’s 
neck ; 
’T would blind nobles to see their sheen.” 


Four more couplets describe 
their colour and luxuriance, and 
the song continues,— 

‘‘Far we wandered in the land we 


knew, 
And far in a land unknown. 


I would follow thee through the world 
If thou shouldst but ask it of me. 


Many a lover has Morag 
Between Annan and Morar. 


There is many a gay warrior of a Gaul 
Who would not shun taking sides with 
Morag ; 


Who would go with sword and shield 
Boldly to the cannon’s mouth.” 


Much else would he do, this 
warrior, here and in Dun Edin, 
but above all else,— 

‘** There is who would rise with thee, 
Thy own Captain Mac ic Ailein !” 
It is of their own former 
chieftain, young Clanranald, 
they are boasting, and the sad 
dreary present under the rule 
of proprietors alien in blood and 
faith is forgotten, and a century 
and a half rolls back as their 
voices ring out loud and clear :— 


‘*He drew near thee ere now before all 
the rest, 

And again would he do it didst thou 
return. 
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Every man that is in Moidart and in 
Uist, 

And in dark blue Arisaig of the birches ; 

In Canna and Eigg and Morar 


Foremost were ever the men of Ailein’s 
race, 


Spirits! of terror to the Southrons 
In the days of Montrose and Alasdair.” 


The yellow hair, worn au 
naturel, recalls the familiar por- 
traits of Prince Charlie, and 
the miniatures of him seem to 
be before us as the women con- 
tinue :— 

‘*Thy eyes, kindly and level, 
Full-round and playful, are upon me. 


Many a youth took joy in thee 
Between Man and Orkney. 


In the day of Inverlochy was it felt 
Who they were that were sweeping 
with the blades. 


In Perth and Kilsyth and Auldearn 
Dead and soulless lay the rebels.” 


And as the song of triumph 
rings out, one forgets for the 
moment all the sad story of loss 
and failure so little looked for. 
The song is one of their own 
bard’s, Alasdair Macdonald, and 
he, says Professor Blackie, was 
to the *45 what Korner and 
Arndt were to the liberation 
war of the Germans in 1813. 
Even here and now we catch 
something of the warmth which 
he kindled then. Morag is a 
part of their own story, per- 
sonal and living, and their love 
for him means the traditional 
hatred of a Protestant succes- 
sion. “In the Highlands,” says 
J. R. Green, with a perception 
of facts one should be a High- 
lander to appreciate—“In the 
Highlands nothing was known 
of English government or mis- 
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government: all that the Res- 
toration meant to a Highlander 
was the restoration of the House 
of Argyle. . . . They were as 
ready to join Dundee in fighting 
their old oppressors the Camp- 
bells, and the Government which 
upheld them, as they had been 
ready to join Montrose in the 
same cause fifty years before.” 
All the Highland chiefs would 
muster, says the song,— 


‘** Big Alasdair of Glencoe 
And the fierce brigade of Glengarry, 


As also the chiefs of Sleat, 
Though he himself were but a child.” 


There are several more verses 
descriptive of the Prince’s ad- 
herents; then the melody 
changes a little—the thud, thud 
of the cloth becomes more rapid, 
and the women more breathless 
and shrill, as they continue :-— 


‘Ten thousand of them sat at the 
fulling-table 

In the wars of King Charles who lives 
not. 


On many a cloth they raised the pile 
Between Sutherland and Annan. 


Others there were who fulled not for 
thee, 
But they gathered the people in bands. 


O King, good too was their handiwork, 
When they came to the drawing of 
blades. 


They too handled the cloth for you, 
And stiff it was they left it. 


Tight, thick, strong, woven, fulled, 
Dyed red of the hue of blood. 


Haste across with thy fulling-women, 
And the maidens here will go with 
thee.” 


The song is finished, and the 
women, exhausted, lean forward 
on the table. The sudden ces- 
sation of sound and movement 
is almost painful. The discon- 


tented cat shakes a disgusted 
paw, the dogs look hopefully 
towards the door. The fulling 
is over, the cloth lies reeking 
on the table. 

We are once more in the 
sixty-second year of Victoria ; 
but remembering time, we also 
remember place, and the place, 
of all in her Majesty’s domin- 
ions, is the island of Eriskay, 
where Prince Charlie first set 
foot in the kingdom of his 
fathers, 

The ceremonial is not yet 
ended. Two of the women 
stand up and roll the cloth from 
opposite ends till they meet in 
the middle, and then, still keep- 
ing time, four of them fall 
upon the roll and proceed to 
pat it violently, straightening 
out the creases, and those un- 
employed strike up another 
song, this time of different 
metre. This finished, one 
standing up calls out, “The 
rhymes, the rhymes!” And 
those who have been working 
reply,— 

‘* Three rhymes, four rhymes, five and 
a half rhymes.” 

This is very mysterious—prob- 

ably the last remains of some 

forgotten ceremony. 

Then the cloth is unwound, 
and again very carefully rolled 
up, this time into one firm bale, 
and then all rise and stand in 
reverent silence while the leader 
of the fulling-women pronoun- 
ces the quaint, old-world grace 
with which their work con- 
cludes. Laying one hand on 
the cloth, she says :— 

‘Let not the Evil Eye afflict, let not 
be mangled 


The man about whom thou goest, for 
ever. 
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When he goes into battle or combat 
The protection of the Lord be with 
him.” 


And then some man of the 
party —it would not be eti- 
quette for a woman—turns to 
the owner and says with em- 
phasis,— 


‘* May you possess it and wear it.” 


And the cloth is fulled. 


Whisky of course follows— 
the merest taste for each; but 
there is much drinking of 
healths, with pretty formal 
speeches which seem to belong 
to other days, The woman 
who has led the fulling begins. 
“Your own health,” she says 
to her hostess, and then turn- 
ing to us, she bows and adds, 
“And the health of the noble 
ladies, and may they long re- 
main at the top of the Ru 
Ban.” 

The Ru Ban — the White 
Point—where stands the Pres- 
bytery in which we are guests, 
seems to us for the moment a 
place in which to spend the 
rest of our lives, where common 
things become dramatic, and 
hard labour is set to music, 
and our emotions are attuned 
to the hopes and longings of a 
century and a half ago. 

Even the next morning hard- 
ly restores the light of common 
day. The grey islet, treeless, 
sea-worn, can look little differ- 
ent this September morning 
from what it showed to Prince 
Charlie that 23rd of July 1745. 
Thanks to Lowland “sports- 
men” and alien proprietors, no 
eagles hover over the Long 
Island to-day as the king of 
birds hovered over the Doutelle 


to welcome home his royal 
master; and starving refugees 
evicted from other islands have 
perhaps added somewhat to 
the population of Eriskay. 
Now, however, as then, one 
sees little on landing but bare 
grey rock, rising 500 feet in 
height, and sloping gently away 
from the white sands which 
surround it. A little bay, out- 
lined with broken rocks, and 
facing north-west, is known as 
the Prince’s Bay, and here one 
finds, still growing luxuriantly, 
the delicate purple and white 
blossoms of the Convolvulus 
maritimus, said to have been 
planted by the Prince on land- 
ing. Some years ago one of 
the Stewarts of Ensay (Harris), 
who claim royal descent through 
the Stewarts of Garth, built a 
low wall for its protection, and 
to mark the Prince’s landing- 
place, but little is left of it now. 
We proposed to have a brief 
inscription carved upon one of 
the rocks, but were begged to 
do nothing that might attract 
the tourist,—though how the 
tourist is to get there, or to get 
food or shelter if he does, is not 
easy to say. _ 

Now, as then, a few rough 
stone huts lie in a little hollow 
just above the bay, scarcely 
distinguishable from the rocks 
about them, and among them 
still stands the hut in which 
the Prince is said to have 
sheltered. 

“Is not this Prince Charlie’s 
house?” we ask of a man who 
stands in the doorway. He 
laughs at the form of our 
question. “It’s mine now in 
any case,” he answers, hospit- 
ably standing aside that we 
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may enter. It is just like a 
score more within a stone’s 
throw, and _ has _ probably 
changed little in a century 
and a half. An iron pot is 
boiling over the peat-fire in 
the middle of the clay floor, 
the roof is black with smoke, 
the family beds are in cup- 
boards concealed by dimity 
curtains; hens are clucking 
to call attention to the eggs 
they have deposited in corners ; 
wooden trunks are ranged 
along the wall containing all 
possessions not in actual use, 
and a bench made of a plank 
supported on rocks is the most 
noticeable article of furniture. 
A small dresser, adorned with 
gay crockery, speaks of re- 
lations with the mainland, 
visits probably to the east- 
coast fishing, and is the only 
article which could not have 
been present when Prince 
Charlie stood here, coughing 
at the peat-smoke, as we do 
to-day. “You must be proud 
of the house in which the 
Prince slept,” we suggest. “Oh 
ay, ’m proud of it whatever,” 
replies our friend. His hand- 
some dark face makes it clear 
that he is a Barra man, and 
no descendant of the Prince’s 
host, the principal tacksman 
of the island. 

Across a narrow strait, a 
little to the north-east, on the 
opposite coast of South Uist, 
stands Kilbride, the home of 
Boisdale, brother of Clanranald, 
one of the chiefs of the clan 
Macdonald, who were among 
Prince Charlie’s most faithful 
adherents, although, in common 
prudence, they at first at- 
tempted to dissuade him from 
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his wild attempt. When they 
met the morning after the 
Prince’s arrival, Boisdale ad- 
vised him to go home. “I am 
come home, sir,” said the Prince, 
looking across these wild grey 
waters. “I am persuaded that 
my faithful Highlanders will 
stand by me.” The people of 
Eriskay tell that the Prince’s 
foot slipt as he landed on the 
Kilbride shore, and that he fell 
on the treacherous seaweed- 
covered rocks—an ill omen, it 
was felt, in this land of omen 
and presentiment. 

We are fortunate enough to 
find some still living who claim 
kindred with those who served 
the Prince. There are descen- 
dants of one Angus, son of 
Murdoch, whom history has 
forgotten, but Eriskay folk 
remember as the man who 
carried the Prince ashore from 
the boat. In a neighbouring 
island, even more remote and 
inaccessible than Eriskay, we 
chance to find the proud de- 
scendant of a faithful adherent. 
The story comes as a matter of 
fact from the mainland, but 
we listen to it in especially 
appropriate surroundings, for 
here, in hollows and caves, 
among lofty cliffs, there are 
still pointed out the hiding- 
places of fugitives after the 
Forty-five. 

Our informant is descended 
on the mother’s side from the 
Macraes of Kintail, one of 
whem, “sure to be a Gilchrist 
or a Farquhar by his first 
name,” served as guide to the 
Prince at some period of his 
wanderings,—it may be during 
that unhappy time in July 
1746, after his parting from 
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Flora Macdonald and return 
to the mainland. 

The Prince, with his guide 
and a dog, were resting on a 
ledge overhanging a mountain 
pass, screened from below by 
a projecting rock. “You may 
fancy it just there,” says our 
friend, pointing to just such a 
spot on the hill above. “Sud- 
denly, and nevera word, the man 
—he that was of my kin—took 
the dog by the throat and laid 
him strangled on the ground, 
dead. The Prince was sore 
afraid, for it seemed to him 
the man was mad, till he 
pointed below to where the 
men of the red army were 
passing by, just at their feet. 
And the Prince’s eyes filled 
with tears.” 

Well they might! for he, the 
fugitive upon whose head was 
set a great price, had been long 
enough in the Highlands to 
know the tie between man and 
dog, and the worth of such a 
sacrifice ! 

It is in Eriskay, however, 
that we find a wonderful old 
woman, Maigherad Mhor—big 
Margaret—so old that we could 
almost believe that her stories 
of the last century were con- 
temporaneous. She comes of 
a long-lived family, and de- 
clares that her father’s great- 
great - grandfather was mur- 
dered in the massacre of 
Glencoe. He was not a Mac- 
donald, but a MacEachan from 
Morar (“ Morar” being in the 
islands a generic term for the 
mainland), and was there only 


by accident. “He went to see 
a friend,” she says, “and he 
hasn’t come back yet.” An- 
other friend who paid a later 
visit came back not long since. 
He had stayed in the house of 
some Campbells. “ Why didn’t 
you get up in the night and 
murder them?” big Margaret 
had asked. “Some Campbells 
may be innocent,” the friend 
had replied—a suggestion which 
she offers to us with an air of 
conscious tolerance. 

Prince Charlie remembered 
Glencoe, she tells us. When 
he was in Glen Corrodale, in 
South Uist, he asked a man 
his name. “Campbell,” said 
he. “Qh, confound you for a 
scoundrel!” said the Prince. 
“That was because of Glen- 
coe,’ Margaret explains; but 
she has the honesty to add 
that the man Campbell “ferried 
him about, all the same.” ! 

Margaret can speak no word 
of English, and has never been 
farther from Eriskay than the 
island of South Uist, where she 
was born, in a glen near to 
Corrodale, at the back of Ben 
More, the highest point of the 
mountain range of the Outer 
Hebrides, where the grass grows 
sweet, and there is a bonnie 
loch, and it is sheltered from 
the south-west, whence have 
come all floods and storms from 
the time of Noah, and such a 
spot, in the eyes of proprietors, 
was too good for any but sheep. 
So Margaret and many another 
were evicted, and, wandering 
south, took up their abode on 





1 Donald Campbell, in Scalpa, gave the Prince hospitality, and resisted the 
Rev. Aulay Macaulay, who came to win the reward on the Prince’s head. 


(Blaikie, ‘Itinerary,’ p. 48.) 
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the southern shore of the island. 
When a few years of hard work 
had shown that even here a 
little grass and corn might be 
raised, they were again evicted, 
and as there was nothing be- 
yond them but the sea, they 
crossed it and came to Eriskay. 
Margaret still speaks affection- 
ately of Corrodale. “When 
Prince Charlie was there,” she 
tells us, “he took a drink at the 
delicious spring which flows 
there. ‘This is the Well of the 
Rock of Wine,’ he said. It is 
called that still, and,” she adds 
with conviction, “it will be.” 
Later we found our way up to 
Glen Corrodale and identified 
the nook in the rock where the 
Prince sheltered, and possibly 
the well, “Tober nan chreag an 
Fhiona.” 

Seeing our interest in the 
subject, Margaret sings us a 
quaint lullaby, with a refrain 
about Prince Charlie, dandling 
an imaginary baby the while, 
and beating time with her feet. 
The air is monotonous, but, con- 
sidering her great age, the 
musician is wonderfully accur- 
ate in time and tune. We try 
to write down the words, but 
not even one or two islanders 
whose aid we invoke can make 
much of them. LKither the 
sense has been lost, or they are 
baby-nonsense rhymes pure and 
simple. 

From Prince Charlie to Flora 
Macdonald is not a far step, 
and having once lifted up her 
voice, Margaret proceeds to give 
us a fulling song, swaying her- 
self backwards and forwards 
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the while as if actually at work, 
beating time with her feet, and 
getting terribly out of breath 
with her efforts. It is quite 
usual, we are told, for those 
able to do so to extemporise 
songs at a fulling (which pos- 
sibly accounts for the custom of 
having each couplet sung first 
by one woman alone), and Mar- 
garet’s story is of a certain 
occasion when Flora Macdonald 
came back to Uist from Skye, 
on a visit after her marriage. 
Entering a house where a fulling 
was in progress, she improvised 
as she stood by, watching the 
workers :— 


‘* My father! sent me to the place of 
falsehood 

The night that he made the marriage 
for me. 


Is it not sad, O God, that it was not 
the funeral feast, 

That they did not bring the red pine 
for me?” 


Margaret stops at this point 
to remark, “ That does not look 
as if she were very happy?” 
and wanders off into a story of 
Flora Macdonald’s husband—a 
very fat man, she asserts, On 
one occasion, having to cross 
Ben More, and his dimensions 
not being adapted for climbing, 
he engaged a sedan-chair, and 
“loud was the cursing,” says 
Margaret —his at the jolting, 
and his bearers’ at the weight 
of the burden. 

We recall her to the song, 
and she continues. The rhythm 
is now somewhat changed, and 
though she is perhaps describ- 
ing the wanderings of the 





1 Her father, Margaret explained, was ‘‘the man of Airidh Mhouillin”—his 


property in Uist. 
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Prince, we think it probable 
that some stanzas from a 
different song have crept in :— 


‘“‘T was at mass in the yellow wood 
with thee ; 





I was in 1 and I was in Uist with 
thee ; 

I was in Kildonan of the pine with 
thee ; 

I was in the land of the black nuns 
with thee.” 


After a few verses of this kind 
she reverts to the original, 
and sings with serious air and 
without any accompanying 
movement,— 


‘“T would not give thee to gentle 
Mary, 

Though she should come, and her hand 
stretched out ; 

If I did I would ask thee back again. 

I would not give thee to Jesus Christ.” 


“It was never Flora Mac- 
donald that composed that,” 
she says with an air of horror. 


“Theres no knowing what 
creature it might be, but she 
was impertinent and she was 
ignorant.” 

The thought is too much for 
her; Margaret will tell us no 
more to-day, though on other 
days she tells us many things, 
—-stories of fairies and enchant- 
ments, spells and divinations, 
and of what Pennant calls “the 
antient heroes.” 

We learnt to know the island 
well, we photographed it a 
score of times, we classified its 
flora, surprisingly varied in a 
spot so bare and bleak, learnt 
its songs and its traditions, and 
we came to love its simple folk ; 
but no familiarity could banish 
from our minds the ever-present 
sense that here were written 
the opening lines of some of 
the saddest chapters of our 
country’s history. 

A. GOODRICH-FREER. 





' Margaret is too deaf to converse with, and we fail to recover the missing 
word, ‘*The land of the black nuns” might conceivably mean South Uist, 
where, as in the next island of Benbecula, there is the tradition of a nunnery. 
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BY NEIL MUNRO. 





A Romance. 


A ROMANCE! 


CHAPTER XVI.—OLIVIA. 


IT was a trying position in 
which Olivia found herself when 
first she sat at the same table 
with the stranger whose sense 
of humour, as she must always 
think, was bound to be vastly 
entertained by her ridiculous 
story. Yet she carried off the 
situation with that triumph 
that ever awaits on a frank 
eye, a good honest heart, and an 
unfailing trust in the ultimate 
sympathy of one’s _ fellow- 
creatures. There was no mau- 
vaise honte there, Count Victor 
saw, and more than ever he 
admired, if that were possible. 
It was the cruel father of the 
piece who was uneasy. He it 
was who must busy himself 
with the feeding of an appetite 
whose like he had not mani- 
fested before, either silent alto- 
gether or joining in the con- 
versation with the briefest 
sentences. 

There was never a Montaiglon 
who would lose such a good 
occasion, and Count Victor 
made the most of it. He was 
gentle, but not too gentle—for 
this was a lady to resent the 
easy self-effacement with which 
so many of her sex are deceived 
and flattered; he was not un- 
mindful of the more honest 
compliments, yet he had the 
shrewdness to eschew the mere 


meaningless blague that no one 
could better employ with the 
creatures of Versailles, who liked 
their olives well oiled, or the 
Jeannetons and Mimis of the 
Italian comedy and the play- 
house. Under his genial and 
shining influence Olivia soon 
forgot the ignominy of these 
recent days, and it was some- 
thing gained in that direction 
that already she looked upon 
him as a confederate. 

“T am so glad you like our 
country, Count Victor,” she 
said, no way dubious about his 
praise of her home hills, those 
loud impetuous cataracts, and 
that alluring coast. “It rains 
—oh! it rains y 

“ Parfaitement, mademoiselle, 
but when it shines!” and up 
went his hands in an admira- 
tion wherefor words were too 
little eloquent : at that moment 
he was convinced truly that the 
sun shone nowhere else than in 
the Scottish hills. 

“Yes, yes, when it shines, as 
you say, it is the dear land! 
Then the woods—the woods 
gleam and tremble, I always 
think, like a girl who has tears 
in her eyes, the tears of glad- 
ness. The hills—let my father 
tell you of the hills, Count 
Victor; I think he must love 
them more than he loves his 








1 Copyright, 1900, by Doubleday, Page, & Co., in the United States of America. 
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own Olivia—is that not cruel 
of a man with an only child? 
He would die, I am sure, if he 
could not be seeing them when 
he liked; but I cannot be con- 
sidering the hills so beautiful 
as my own glens, my own little 
glens, that no one, I'll be fancy- 
ing, is acquainted with to the 
heart but me and the red-deer, 
and maybe a hunter or two. 
Of course we have the big 
glens too, and I would like 
if I could show you Shira 
Glen——” 

“The best of it was once our 
own,” said Doom, black at brow. 

“That once was ours, as 
father says, and is mine yet so 
long as I can walk there and 
be thinking my own thoughts 
in it when the wood is green, 
and the wild ducks are plashing 
in the lake.” 

Doom gave a significant ex- 
clamation: he was _ recalling 
that rumour had Shira Glen 
for his daughter’s favourite 
trysting-place. 

“Rain or shine,” said Count 
Victor, delighting in such whole- 
souled rapture, delighting in 
that bright unwearied eye, that 
curious turn of phrase that 
made her in English half a 
foreigner like himself—“ Rain 
or shine, it is a country of 
many charms.” 

“But now you are too large 
in your praise,” she said, not 
quite so warmly. “I do not 
expect you to think it is a 
perfect countryside at any time 
and all times; and it is but 
natural that you should love 
the country of France, that I 
have been told is a brave and 
beautiful country, and a country 
I am sometimes loving myself 
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because of its hospitality to 
folk that we know. I know it 
is a country of brave men, and 
sometimes I am wondering if 
it is the same for beautiful 
women. Tell me!” and she 
leaned on an arm that shone 
warm, soft, and thilling from 
the short sleeve of her gown, 
and put the sweetest of chins 
upon a hand for the wringing 
of hearts. 

Montaiglon looked into those 
eyes so frank and yet profound, 
and straight became a rebel. 
“ Mademoiselle Olivia,” said he 
indifferently (oh, Cecile! oh, 
Cecile !), “they are considered 
not unpleasing; but for my- 
self, perhaps acquaintance has 
spoiled the illusion.” 

She did not like that at all: 
her eyes grew proud and un- 
believing. 

“When I was speaking of 
the brave men of France,” said 
she, “I fancied perhaps they 
would tell what they really 
thought—even to a woman.” 
And he felt very much ashamed 
of himself. 

* Ah! well, to tell the truth, 
mademoiselle,” he confessed, “I 
have known very beautiful ones 
among them, and many that 
I liked, and still must think 
of with affection. Mort de 
ma viel am I not the very 
slave of your sex, that for all 
the charms, the goodness, the 
kindnesses and purities is a 
continual reproach to mine? 
In the least perfect of them 
I have never failed to find 
something to remind me of my 
little mother.” 

“And now I think that is 
much better,” said Olivia heart- 
ily, her eyes sparkling at that 
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concluding filial note. “I would 
not care at all for a man to 
come from his own land and 
pretend to me that he had no 
mind for the beautiful women 
and the good women he had 
seen there. No; it would not 
deceive me, that: it would not 
give me any pleasure. We 
have a proverb in the High- 
lands, that Annapla will often 
be saying, that the rook thinks 
the pigeon hen would be bonny 
if her wings were black; and 
that is a sean-fhacal—that is, an 
old-word that is true.” 

“If I seemed to forget France 
and what I have seen there of 
Youth and Beauty,” said Count 
Victor, “it is, I swear it is— 
it is——” 

“Tt is because you would be 
pleasant to a simple Highland 
girl,” said Olivia, with just a 
hint of laughter in her eyes. 

“No, no, par ma foi! not 
wholly that. But yes, I love 
my country —ah! the happy 
days I have known there, the 
sunny weather, the friends so 
good, the comradeship so true. 
Your land is beautiful,—it is 
even more beautiful than the 
exiles in Paris told me; but 
I was not born here, and there 
are times when your mountains 
seem to crush my heart.” 

“Ts it so indeed?” said 
Doom. “As for me, I would 
not change the bleakest of 
them for the province of Cham- 
pagne.” And he beat an im- 
pulsive hand upon the table. 


“Yes, yes, I understand 
that,” cried Olivia. “I under- 
stand it very well. It is the 


sorrow of the hills and woods 
you mean; ah! do I not know 
it too? 


It is only in my 
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own little wee glens among 
the rowans that I can feel 
careless like the birds, and 
sing: when I walk the woods 
or stand upon the shore and 
see the hills without a tree or 
tenant, when the land is white 
with the snow and the mist is 
trailing, Olivia Lamond is not 
very cheery. What it is I do 
not know—that influence of my 
country; it is sad, but it is 
good and wholesome, I can tell 
you: it is then I think that 
the bards make songs, and those 
who are not bards, like poor 
myself, must just be feeling the 
songs there are no words for.” 

At this did Doom sit mighty 
pleased and humming to him- 
self a bar of minstrelsy. 

“Look at my father there!” 
said Olivia ; “he would like you 
to be thinking that he does not 
care a great deal for the High- 
lands of Scotland.” 

“Indeed and that is not fair, 
Olivia; I never made pretence 
of that,” said Doom. “ Never 
to such as understand ; Mont- 
aiglon knows the Highlands 
are at my heart, and that the 
look of the hills is my evening 


prayer.” 
“Tsn’t that a father, Count 
Victor!” cried Olivia, quite 


proud of the confession. “But 
he is the strange father, too, 
that will be pretending that he 
has forgotten the old times and 
the old customs of our dear 
people. We are the children 
of the hills and of the mists; 
the hills make no change, the 
mists are always coming back, 
and the deer is in the corrie 
yet, and when you will hear one 
that is of the Highland blood 


say he does not care any more 
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for the old times, and preferring 
the English tongue to his own, 
and making a boast of his 
patience when the Government 
of England robs him of his 
plaid, you must be watchful of 
that man, Count Victor. For 
there is something wrong. Is 
it not true that I am saying, 
father?” She turned a ques- 
tioning gaze to Doom, who had 
no answer but a sigh. 

“ You will have perhaps heard 
my father miscall the breacan, 
miscall the tartan and 3 

“Not at all!” cried the 
Baron. “There is a great dif- 
ference between condemning 
and showing an indifference.” 

“T think, father,” said Olivia, 
“we are among friends. Count 
Victor, as you say, could under- 
stand about our fancies for the 
hills, and it would be droll 
indeed if he smiled at us for 
making a treasure of the 
tartan. Whatever my father, 
the stupid man, the darling, 
may be telling you of the 
tartan and the sword, Count 
Victor, do not believe that we 
are such poor souls as to forget 
them. Though we must be 
wearing the Saxon in our 
clothes and in our speech, 
there are many like me—and 
my dear father there—who will 
not forget.” 

It was a curious speech all 
that, not without a problem as 
well as the charm of the unex- 
pected and the novel to Count 
Victor. For somehow or other 
there seemed to be an arriére 
pensée in the words: Olivia was 
engaged upon the womanly 
task—he thought—of lecturing 
Someone. If he had any doubt 
about that, there was Mungo 
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behind the Baron’s chair, his 
face just showing over his 
shoulder, seamed with smiles 
that spoke of some common un- 
derstanding between him and 
the daughter of his, master; 
and once, when she thrust more 
directly at her father, the little 
servitor deliberately winked to 
the back of his master’s head— 
a very gnome of slyness. 

“But you have not told me 
about the ladies of France,” 
said she. “Stay! you will be 
telling me that again ; it is not 
likely my father would be car- 
ing to hear about them so much 
as about the folk we know that 
have gone there from Scotland. 
They are telling me that many 
good brave men are there wear- 
ing their hearts out, and that 
is the sore enough trial.” 

Count Victor thought of 
Barisdale and his cousin-ger- 
man, young Glengarry, gam- 
bling in that frouziest boozing- 
ken in the Rue Tarane—the 
Café de la Paix—without credit 
for a lowis d’or; he thought of 
James Mor Drummond and the 
day he came to him behind the 
Tuileries stable clad in rags of 
tartan to beg a loan: none of 
these was the picturesque figure 
of loyalty in exile that he 
should care to paint for this 
young woman. 

But he remembered also 
Cameron, Macleod, Traquair, a 
score of gallant hearts, of hand- 


some gentlemen, and Lochiel, — 


true chevalier—perhaps a better 
than his king! 

It was of these Count Victor 
spoke, —of their faith, their 
valiancies, their shifts of penury 
and pride. He had used often 
to consort with them at Cam- 
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mercy, and later on in Paris. 
If the truth were to be told, 
they had made a man of him, 
and now he was _ generous 
enough to confess it. 

“T owe them much, your 
exiles, Mademoiselle Olivia,” 
said he. “When first I met 
with them I was a man with- 
out an ideal or an aim, with- 
out a scrap of faith or a cause 
to quarrel for. It is not good 
for the young, that, Baron, is 
it? To be passing the days in 
an ennui and the nights below 
the lamps. Well, I met your 
Scots after Dettingen, renewed 
the old acquaintance I had 
made at Cammercy, and found 
the later exiles better than 
the first—than the Balhaldies, 
the Glengarries, Murrays, and 
Sullivans. They were different, 
ces gens-la. Ordinarily they 
rendezvoused in the Taverne 
Tourtel of St Germains, and 
that gloomy palace shared their 
devotion with Scotland, whence 
they came and of which they 
were eternally talking like men 
in a nostalgia. James and his 
Jacquette were within these 
wails, often indifferent enough, 
I fear, about the cause our 
friends were exiled there for; 
and Charles, between Luneville 
and Liége or Poland and 
London, was not at the time 
an inspiring object of vener- 
ation, if you will permit me to 
say so, M. le Baron. But what 
does it matter? the cause was 
there, an image to keep the 
good hearts strong, unselfish, 
and expectant. Ah! the songs 
they sang, so full of that hope- 
ful melancholy of the glens you 
speak of, mademoiselle; the 
stories they told of Tearlach’s 
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Year; the hopes that bound 
them in a brotherhood — and 
binds them yet, praise le bon 
Dieu! That was good for me. 
Yes; I like your exiled com- 
patriots very much, Mademoi- 
selle Olivia. And yet there 
was a maraud or two among 
them; no fate could be too 
hard for the spies who would 
betray them.” 

For the first time in many 
hours Count Victor remembered 
that he had an object in Scot- 
land, but with it somehow 
Cecile was not associated. 

“Mungo has been telling me 
about the spy, Count Victor. 
Oh, the wickedness of it! I 
feel black burning shame that 
one with a Highland name and 
a Highland mother would take 
a part like yon. I would not 
think there could be men in 
the world so bad. They must 
have wicked mothers to make 
such sons; the ghost of a good 
mother would cry from her 
grave to check her child in 
such a villainy.” Olivia spoke 
with intense feeling, her eyes 
lambent and her lips quivering. 

“ Drimdarroch’s mother must 
have been a rock,” said Count 
Victor. 

“ And to take what was my 
father’s name!” cried Olivia; 
“Mungo has been telling me 
that. Though I am a woman, 
I could be killing him myself.” 

“And here were in our 
flights sure enough!” broke in 
the father, as he left them with 
a humorous pretence at terror. 

“Now you must tell me 
about the women of France,” 
said Olivia. ‘I have a friend 
who was there once and tells 
me, like you, he was indifferent ; 














but I am doubting that he must 
have seen some there that were 
worth his fancy.” 

“Ts it there sits the wind?” 
thought Montaiglon. “Our 
serene angel is not immune 
from the customary passions,” 
An unreasonable envy of the 
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diplomatist who had been in- 
different to the ladies of France 
took possession of him: still, he 
might have gratified her curi- 
osity about his fair compatriots 
had not Doom returned, and 
then Olivia’s interest in the 
subject oddly ceased. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A SENTIMENTAL SECRET. 


“Good night,” said Olivia at 
last, and straightway Count 
Victor felt the glory of the 
evening eclipse. He opened the 
door to let her pass through. 

“T go back to my cell quiet 
enough,” she said in low tones, 
with a smiling frown upon her 
countenance. 

“ Happy prisoner!” said he, 
“to be condemned to no worse 
than your own company.” 

“Ah! it is often a very dull 
and pitiful company that, Count 
Victor,” said Olivia, with a 
sigh, 

It was not long till he too 
sought his couch, and _ the 
Baron of Doom was left alone. 

Doom sat long looking at his 
crumbling walls, and the flam- 
ing fortunes, the blush, the 
heat-white and the dead grey 
ash of the peat-fire. He sighed 
now and then with infinite de- 
spondency; once or twice he 
pshawed his melancholy va- 
pours, took a pace back and for- 
ward on the oaken fioor, with a 
bent head, a bereaved counten- 
ance, and sat down again, in- 
dulging the passionate void that 
comes to a bosom reft of its 
joys, its hopes, and loves, and 
only mournful recollection left. 
A done man! Not an old 
man; not even an elderly, but 


a done man none the less, with 
the heart out of him, and all 
the inspiration clean gone! 
Count Victor’s advent in the 
castle had brought its own 
bitterness, for it was not often 
now that Doom had the chance 
to see anything of the big 
brave outer world of heat and 
enterprise. This gallant re- 
vived ungovernably the re- 
membrances he for ever sought 
to stifle—all he had been and 
all he had seen, now past and 
gone for ever, as Annapla did 
not scruple to tell him when 
the demands of her Gift or a 
short temper compelled her. 
His boyhood in the dear woods, 
by the reedy river-banks, in 
the hill-clefts where stags har- 
boured, on a shore for ever 
sounding with the enchanting 
sea—oh, sorrow! how these 
things came before him. The 
gentle mother with the wan 
beautiful face, the eager father 
looking ardent out to sea— 
they were plain to view. And 
then St Andrews, when he was 
a bejant of St Leonard’s, roys- 
tering with his fellows, living 
the life of youth with gusto, but 
failing lamentably at the end; 
then the despondency of those 
scanty acres and decayed walls ; 
his marriage with the dearest 
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woman in the world, Death at 
the fireside, the bairn crying at 
night in the arms of her foster- 
er; his journeys abroad, the 
short hour of glory and forget- 
fulness with Saxe at Fontenoy 
and Laffeldt, to be followed 
only by these weary years of 
spoliation by law, of oppres- 
sion by the usurping Hano- 
verian. ; 

A done man! Only a poor 
done man of middle age, and 
the fact made all the plainer 
to himself by contrast with his 
guest, alert and even gay upon 
a fiery embassy of retribution. 

It was exactly the hour of 
midnight by a clock upon the 
mantel; a single candle, by 
which he had made a show 
of reading, was guttering all 
to a side and an ungracious 
end in a draught that came 
from some cranny in the ill- 
seamed ingle-walls, for all that 
the night seemed windless. A 
profound stillness wrapped all ; 
the night was huge outside, 
with the sea dead-flat to moon 
and pulsing star. 

He shook off his vapours 
vexatiously, and, as he had 
done on the first night of Count 
Victor’s coming, he went to his 
curious orisons at the door— 
the orisons of the sentimentalist, 
the home-lover. Back he drew 
the bars softly, and looked at 
the world that ever filled him 
with yearning and apprehen- 
sion, at the draggled garden, 
at the sea with its roadway 
strewn with golden sand all 
shimmering, at the mounts— 
Ben Ime, Ardno, and Ben 
Artair, haughty in the night. 

Then he shut the doors re- 
luctantly, stood hesitating — 
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more the done man than ever— 
in the darkness of the entrance, 
finally hurried to save the gut- 
tering candle. He lit a new 
one at its expiring flame and 
left the salle. He went, not to 
his bed-chamber but to the foot 
of the stair that led to the 
upper flats, to his daughter’s 
room, to the room of his guest, 
and to the ancient chapel. 
With infinite caution he crept 
round and round on the narrow 
corkscrew stair, at any step it 
might have been a Catacomb 
cell. 

He listened at the narrow 
corridor leading to his Olivia’s 
room and that adjoining of her 
umquhile warder Annapla; he 
paused, too, for a second, at 
Montaiglon’s door. None gave 
sign of life. He went up higher. 

A storey over the stage on 
which Count Victor slumbered, 
the stair ended abruptly at an 
oaken door, which he opened 
with a key. As he entered, a 
wild flurry of wings disturbed 
the interior, and by the light 
of the candle and some ventur- 
ing rays of the moon a flock of 
bats or birds were to be seen in 
precipitous flight through un- 
glazed windows and a broken 
roof. 

Doom placed his candle in a 
niche of the wall and went 
over to an ancient armoire or 
chest, which seemed to be the 
only furniture of what had ap- 
parently once been the chapel of 
the castle, to judge from its size 
and the situation of an altar- 
like structure at the east end. 

He unlocked the heavy lid, 
threw it open, looked down 
with a sigh at its contents, 
that seemed, in the light of 
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the candle, nothing wonderful. 
But a suit of Highland clothes 
and some of the more martial 
appurtenances of the lost High- 
land state, including the dirk 
that had roused Montaiglon’s 
suspicion. 

He drew them out hurriedly 
upon the floor, but yet with 
an affectionate tenderness, as if 
they were the relics of a sac- 
risty, and with eagerness sub- 
stituted the gay tartan for his 
dull mulberry Saxon _habili- 
ments. It was like the crea- 
tion of a man from a lay- 
figure. The jerk at the kilt- 
belt buckle somehow seemed 
to brace the sluggish spirit ; 
his shoulders found their old 
square set above a well-curved 
back, his feet—his knees—by 
an instinct took a graceful 
poise they had never learned 
in the mean immersement of 
breeches and Linlithgow boots. 
As he fastened his buckled 
brogues, he hummed the words 
of MacMhaister Allister’s song: 


“Oh! the black-cloth of the Saxon, 
Dearer far’s the Gaelic tartan !” 


“ Hugh Bethune’s content 
with the waistcoat, is he?” he 
said to himself. “He is no 
Gael to be so easily pleased, 
and him with a _ freeman’s 
liberty! And yet—and yet—I 
would be content myself to 
have the old stuff only above 
my heart.” 

He assumed the doublet and 
plaid, drew down upon his 
brow a bonnet with an eagle 
plume; turned him to the 
weapons. The knife — the 
pistols —the dirk, went to 
their places, and last he put 
his hand upon the hilt of a 
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sword—not a claymore, but the 
weapon he had worn in the 
foreign field. As foolish a piece 
of masquerade as ever a child 
had found entertainment in, and 
yet, if one could see it, with 
some great element of pathos 
and of dignity. For with every 
item of the discarded and 
degraded costume of his race 
he seemed to put on a grace 
not there before, a manliness, a 
spirit that had lain in abeyance 
with the clothes in that mothy 
chest. It was no done man 
who eagerly trod the floor of 
the ruined chapel, no lack-lustre 
failure of life, but one complete, 
commingling action with his 
sentiment. He felt the world 
spacious about him again; a 
summons to ample fields beyond 
the rotting woods and the 
sonorous shore of Doom. The 
blood of his folk, that had some- 
how seemed to stay about his 
heart in indolent clots, began to 
course to every extremity, and 
gave his brain a tingling 
clarity, a wholesome intoxica- 
tion of the perfect man. 

He drew the sword from its 
scabbard, joying hugely in the 
lisp of the steel, at its gleam in 
the candle-light, and he felt 
anew the wonder of one who 
had drunk the wine of life and 
venture to its lees. 

He made with the weapon 
an airy academic salute a la 
Gerard and the new school of 
fence, thrust swift in tierce like 
a sun-flash in forest after rain, 
followed with a parade. and felt 
an expert’s ecstasy. The blood 
tingled to his veins; his eyes 
grew large and flashing; a 
flush came to that cheek, for 
ordinary so wan. Over and 
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over again he sheathed the 
sword, and as often withdrew 
it from its scabbard. Then he 
handled the dirk with the 
pleasure of a child. But al- 


ways back to the sword, handled 
with beauty and aplomb, always 
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back to the sword, and he had 
it before him, a beam of fatal 
light, when something startled 
him as one struck unexpectedly 
by a whip. 

There was a furious rapping 
at the outer door ! 


CHAPTER XVIIIL—“LOCH SLOY!” 


The rap that startled Doom 
in the midst of his masquerade 
in the chapel of his house, came 
like the morning beat of drums 
to his guest a storey lower. 
Count Victor sprang up with 
a certainty that trouble brewed, 
dressed with speed, and yet 
with the sang froid of one who 
has heard alarums on menaced 
frontiers; took his sword in 
hand, hesitated, remembered 
Olivia, and laid it down again ; 
then descended that dark stair 
that seemed the very pit of 
hazards. 

A perturbing silence had suc- 
ceeded the noisy summons on 
the oak, and Mungo, with a bold 
aspect well essayed, but in 
no accord with the tremor of 
his knees and the pallor of his 
countenance, stood, in dragging 
pantaloons and the gaudy Kil- 
marnock cap cocked upon his 
bald head, at the stair-foot with 
a flambeau in his hand. He 
seemed hugely relieved to have 
the company of Count Victor. 

“Noo, wha the deevil can we 
hae here at sic an unearthly 
oor 0’ nicht,’ said he, trying 
a querulous tone befitting an 
irate sentinel; but the sentence 
trailed off unconvincingly, be- 
cause his answer came _ too 
promptly in another peremp- 
tory summons from without. 


“Lord keep’s!” whispered 
the little man, no longer study- 
ing to sustain his martial 7éle. 
He looked nervously at Count 
Victor standing silently by, 
with some amusement at the 
perturbation of the garrison 
and a natural curiosity as to 
what so untimely a visit might 
portend. It was apparent that 
Mungo was for once willing to 
delegate his duty as keeper of 
the bartizan to the first sub- 
stitute who offered, but here 
was no move to help him out 
of his quandary. 

“It’s gey gash this!” whis- 
pered the little man. “And 
the tide in, too! And the oor 
sae late!” 

These sinister circumstances 
seemed to pile upon his brain 
till his knees bent below the 
weight of accumulated terror, 
and Montaiglon must smile at 
fears not all unreasonable, as 
he felt himself. 

“Oh! better late than never 
—is not that the proverb, 
Master Mungo?” said _ he. 
“Though, indeed, it is not 
particularly consoling to a 
widow’s husband.” 

“T’d gie a pound Scots to 
ken wha chaps,” said Mungo, 
deaf to every humour. 

“Might I suggest your ask- 
ing? It is, I have heard, the 
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customary proceeding,” said 
Count Victor. 

“‘Wha’s there?” cried Mungo, 
with an ear to the wood that 
appeared to have nothing hu- 
man outside, for now for a 
little there was absolute still- 
ness. Then an answer as from 
a wraith—the humble request 
of some one for admission. 

“Noo, that’s michty droll,” 
said Mungo, his face losing its 
alarm and taking on a look 
of some astonishment. “ Haud 
that,” and he thrust the torch 
in the Frenchman’s hand. 
Without another word he drew 
back the bars, opened the door, 
and put out his head. He 
was caught by the throat 
and plucked forth into the 
darkness. 

Count Victor could not have 
drawn a weapon had he had 
one ere the door fell in thunder- 
ing on the walls. He got one 
glimpse of the sans culottes, 
appealed again to the De 
Chenier macer in his ancestry, 
and flung the flambeau at the 
first who entered. 

The light went out; he 
dropped at a boy’s intuition 
upon a knee and lowered his 
head. Over him in the dark- 
ness poured his assailants, too 
close upon each other in their 
eagerness, and while they 
struggled at the stair-foot he 
drew softly back. Out in the 
night Mungo wailed lugubrious 
in the hands of some of his 
captors; within there was a 
wonderful silence for a little, 
the baffled visitors recovering 
themselves with no waste of 
words, and mounting the stair 
in pursuit of the gentleman 
they presumed to have preceded 
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them. When they were well 
up, he went to the door and 
made it fast again, leaving 
Mungo to the fate his stupid- 
ity deserved. 

Doom’s sleeping-chamber lay 
behind; he passed along the 
corridor quickly, knocked at 
the door, got no answer, and 
entered. 

It was as he had fancied— 
his host was gone, his couch 
had not been occupied. A 
storm of passion swept through 
him; he felt himself that con- 
temptible thing, a man of the 
world betrayed by a wickedness 
that ought to be transparent. 
They were in the plot then, 
master and man, perhaps even 
—but no, that was a thought 
to quell on the moment of its 
waking; she at least was inno- 
cent of all these machinations, 
and upstairs now, she shared, 
without a doubt, the alarms of 
Annapla. That familiar of 
shades and witches, that stu- 
dent of the fates, was a noisy 
poltroon when it was the mate- 
rial world that threatened ; she 
was shrieking again. 

“Loch Sloy! Loch Sloy!” 
now rose the voices overhead, 
surely the maddest place in the 
world for a Gaelic slogan: it 
gave him a sense of unspeak- 
able savagery and antique, for 
it was two hundred years since 
his own family had cried “Cam- 
mercy !” on stricken fields. 

He paused a moment, irres- 
olute. 

A veritable farce ! he thought. 
It would have been so much 
easier for his host to hand him 
over without these play-house 
preliminaries. 

But Olivia! but Olivia! 
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He felt the good impulse of 
love and anger, the old ichor 
of his folk surged through his 
veins, and without a weapon 
he went upstairs, trusting to 
his wits to deal best with what- 
ever he would there encounter. 

It seemed an hour since they 
had entered; in truth it was 
but a minute or two, and they 
were still in the bewildering 
blackness of the stair, one be- 
hind another in its narrow coils, 


and seemingly wisely dubious 


of too precipitate an advance. 
He estimated that they num- 
bered less than half-a-dozen 
when he came upon the rear- 
most of the queue. 

“Loch Sloy!” cried out the 
leader, somewhat too theatri- 
cally for illusion. 

“Cammercy for me!” thought 
Montaiglon: he was upon the 
tail, and clutched to drag the 
last man down. Fate was 
kind, she gave the bare knees 
of the enemy to his hand, and 
behold! here was his instru- 
ment—in the customary knife 
stuck in the man’s stocking. 
It was Count Victor’s at a 
flash: he stood a step higher, 
threw his arm over the shoulder 
of the man, pulled him back- 
ward into the pit of the stair 
and stabbed at him as he fell. 

“Un!” said he as the wretch 
collapsed upon himself, and the 
knife seemed now unnecessary. 
He clutched the second man, 
who could not guess the tragedy 
behind, for the night’s business 
was all in front, and surely 
only friends were in the rear 
—he clutched the second lower, 
and threw him backward over 
his head. 

“ Deux!” said Count Victor, 
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as the man fell limp behind 
him upon his unconscious con- 
federate. 

The third in front turned 
like a viper when Count Victor’s 
clutch came on his waist, and 
drove out with his feet. The 
act was his own undoing. It 
met with no resistance, and 
the impetus of his kick carried 
him off the balance and threw 
him on the top of his con- 
federates below. 

“Trois!” said Montaiglon. 
“Pulling corks is the most ex- 
cellent training for such a war- 
fare,” and he set himself almost 
cheerfully to number four. 

But number four was not in 
the neck of the bottle: this 
ferment behind propelled him 
out upon the stairhead, and 
Montaiglon, who had thrown 
himself upon him, fell with him 
on the floor. Both men re- 
covered their feet at a spring. 


A moment’s pause was noisy 
with the cries of the domestic 
in her room, then the French- 
man felt a hand pass rapidly 
over his habiliments and seek 
hurriedly for his throat, as on 


a sudden inspiration. What 
that preluded was too obvious : 
he fancied he could feel the 
poignard already plunging in 
his ribs, and he swiftly tried a 
fall with his opponent. 

It was a wrestler’s grip he 
sought but a wrestler he found, 
for arms of a gigantic strength 
went round him, clasping his 
own to his side and rendering 
his knife futile; a Gaelic male- 
diction hissed in his ear ; he felt 
breath hot and panting; his 
own failed miserably, and his 
blood sang in his head with 
the pressure of those tremen- 
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dous arms that caught him to 
a chest like a cuirass of steel. 
But if his hands were bound, 
his feet were free: he placed 
one behind his enemy and flung 
his weight upon him, so that 
they fell together. This time 
Count Victor was uppermost. 
His hands were free of a 
sudden; he raised the knife 
to stab at the breast heaving 
under him, but he heard as 
from another world—as from 
a world of calm and angels— 
the voice of Olivia in her room 
crying for her father, and a 
revulsion seized him, so that 
he hesitated at his ugly task. 
It was less than a _ second’s 
slackness, yet it was enough, 
for his enemy rolled free and 
plunged for the stair. Mont- 
aiglon seized him as he fled ; 
the skirt of his coat dragged 
through his hands, and left 
him with a button. He drop- 
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ped it with a cry, and turned 
in the darkness to find himself 
more frightfully menaced than 
before. 

This time the plunge of the 
dirk was actual; he felt it sear 
his side like a hot iron, and 
caught the wrist that held it, 
only in time to check a second 
blow. His fingers slipped, his 
head swam; a moment more, 
and a Montaiglon was dead 
very far from his pleasant land 
of France, in a phantom castle 
upon a shadowy sea among 
savage ghosts. 

“Father! father!” 

It was Olivia’s voice; a light 
was thrown upon the scene, 
for she stood beside the com- 
batants with a candle in her 
hand. 

They drew back at a mutual 
spasm, and Montaiglon saw 
that his antagonist was the 
Baron of Doom! 


CHAPTER XIX.—REVELATION. 


Doom, astounded, threw the 
dagger from him with an ex- 
clamation. His eyes, large 
and burning yet with passion, 
were wholly for Count Victor, 
though his daughter, Olivia, 
stood there at his side holding 
the light that had revealed the 
furies to each other, her hair in 
dark brown cataracts on her 
shoulders, and eddying in be- 
witching curls upon her ears 
and temples, that gleamed be- 
low like the foam of mountain 
pools. 

“Father, father! what does 
this mean?” she cried. “There 
is some fearful mistake here.” 

“That is not to exaggerate 


the position at all events,” 
thought Count Victor, breath- 
ing hard, putting the knife 


unobserved behind him. He 
smiled to this vision, and 
shrugged his shoulders. He left 
the elucidation of the mystery 
to the other gentleman, this 
counsellor of forgiveness and 
peace, clad head to foot in the 
garb he contemned, and cap- 
able of some excellent practice 
with daggers in the darkness. 

“Tl never be able to say 
how much I regret this, Count 
Victor,” said Doom. “Good 
God! your hands were going, 
and in a_ second or two 
more ? 
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“For so hurried a farce,” 
said Count Victor, “the lowered 
light was something of a mis- 
take, n'est ce pas? I—I—I 
just missed the point of the 
joke,” and he glanced at the 
dagger glittering sinister in the 
corner of the stair. 

“T have known your mis- 
take all along,” cried Olivia. 
“Oh! it is a stupid thing this. 
I will tell you! It is my father 
should have told you before.” 

The clangour of the outer 
door closing recalled that there 
was danger still below. Olivia 
put a frightened hand on her 
father’s arm. “A_ thousand 


pardons, Montaiglon,” cried he ; 
“but here’s a task to finish.” 
And without a word more 
of excuse or explanation he 
plunged downstairs. 

Count Victor looked dubi- 
ously after him, and made no 


move to follow. 

“Surely you will not be 
leaving him alone there,” said 
Olivia. “Oh! you have not 
your sword. I will get your 
sword.” And before he could 
reply she had flown to his 
room. She returned with the 
weapon. Her hand was all 
trembling as she held it out to 
him. He took it slowly; there 
seemed no need for haste below 
now, for all was silent except 
the voices of Doom and Mungo. 

“Tt is very good of you, 
Mademoiselle Olivia,” said he. 
“JT thank you, but—but—you 
find me in a quandary. Am I 
to consider M. le Baron as ally 
or—or—or ” He hesitated 
to put the brutal alternative to 
the daughter. 

Olivia stamped her foot im- 
petuously, her visage disturbed 
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by emotions of anxiety, vexa- 
tion, and shame. 

“Oh, go! she cried. 
“You will not, surely, be taking 
my father for a traitor to his 
own house—for a murderer.” 

“T desire to make the least 
of a pleasantry I am incap- 
able of comprehending, yet his 
dagger was uncomfortably 
close to my ribs a minute or 
two ago,” said Count Victor, 
reflectively. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Is not 
this a coil? I must even go 
myself,” and she made to de- 
scend, 

“ Nay, nay,” said Count Vic- 
tor softly, holding her back. 
“Nay, nay; I will go if your 
whole ancestry were ranked at 
the foot.” 

“It is the most stupid thing,” 
she cried, as he left her; “I 
will explain when you come 
up. My father is a Highland 
gentleman.” 

“So, by the way, was Drim- 
darroch,” said Montaiglon, but 
that was to himself. He smiled 
back into the illumination of 
the lady’s candle, then descend- 
ed into the darkness with a 
brow tense and frowning, and 
his weapon prepared for any- 
thing. 

The stair was vacant, so was 
the salle, so was the corridor. 
The outer door was open; the 
sound of the sea came in faint 
murmurs, the mingled odours 
of pine and wrack came with 
it. Out in the heavens a moon 
swung among her stars most 
queenly and sedate, careless 
altogether of this mortal world 
of strife and terrors; the sea 
had the golden path of the 
kings of fancy that ends in the 


go!” 
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night of time. A lantern light 
bobbed on the outer edge of the 
rock, shining through Olivia’s 
bower like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and he could hear in low tones 
the voices of Doom and his 
servant. Out at sea, but in- 
visible, for beyond the moon’s 
influence, a boat was being 
rowed fast: the beat of the 
oars on the thole-pins came dis- 
tinctly. And in the wood be- 
hind, now cut off from them 
by the riding waves, owls called 
incessantly. 

It was like a night in a 
dream, like some vast wheeling 
chimera of fever—that plangent 
sea before, those terrors fleeing, 
and behind, a maiden left with 
her duenna in a castle de- 
moniac. 

Doom and Mungo came back 
from the rock edge, silently al- 
most, brooding over a mystery, 
and the three looked at each 
other. 

“Well, they are gone,” said 
the Baron at last, showing the 
way to his guest. 

“What, gone!” said Mont- 
aiglon, incapable of restraining 
his irony. ‘“ Not all of them?” 

“OQ Lord! but this is the 
nicht!” cried the little servant 
who carried the lantern. “I 
micht hae bided a’ my days in 
Fife and never kent what war 
was. The only thing that 
daunts me is that I should 
hae missed my chance o’ a 
whup at them, for they had me 
trussed like a cock before I put 
my feet below me when they 
pu’d me oot.” 

He drew the bars with nerv- 
ous fingers, and seemed to 
dread his master as much as 
he had done the enemy. Olivia 
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had come down to the corridor ; 
aloft Annapla had renewed 
her lamentations; the four of 
them stood clustered in the 
narrow passage at the stair- 
foot. 

“What for did ye open the 
door, Mungo?” asked Doom,— 
not the Doom of doleful days, 
of melancholy evenings of study 
and of sour memories, not the 
done man, but one alert and 
eager, a soldier, in the poise of 
his body, the set of his limbs, 
the spirit of his eye. 

“Here’s a new man!” 
thought Montaiglon, silently 
regarding him. “Devilry ap- 
pears to have a marvellous 
power of stimulation.” 

“T opened the door,” said 
Mungo, much perturbed. 

“For what?” said Doom 
shortly. 

“There was a knock.” 

“T heard it. The knock was 
obvious ; it dirled the very roof 
of the house. But it was not 
necessary to open at a knock at 
this time of morning; ye must 
have had areason. Hospitality 
like that to half-a-dozen rogues 
from Arroquhar, who had al- 
ready made a warm night for 
ye, was surely stretched a little 
too far. What did ye open 
for?” 

Mungo seemed to range his 
mind for a reply. He looked to 
Montaiglon, but got no answer 
in the fFrenchman’s face; 
he looked over Montaiglon’s 
shoulder at Olivia, standing 
yet in the tremor of her fears, 
and his eye lingered. It was 
no wonder, thought Count 
Victor, that it lingered there. 

“Come, come, I’m waiting 
my answer!” cried Doom, in a 
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voice that might have stirred 
a corps in the battlefield. 

“T thought there wasna 
mair than ane,” said Mungo. 

“But even one! At this 
time of morning! And is it 
your custom to open to a 
summons of that kind without 
finding out who calls?” 

“T thought I kent the voice,” 
said Mungo, furtively looking 
again at Olivia. 

*“ And whose was it, this 
voice that could command so 
ready and foolish an acqui- 
escence on the part of my 
honest sentinel Mungo Boyd?” 
asked Doom incredulously. 

“Ye can ask that!” replied 
the servant desperately; ‘it’s 
mair than Icantell. All I ken 
is that I thought the voice fair- 
spoken, and I alloo it was a 
daft-like thing to do, but I 
pu’edthe bar. I had nae sooner 
dune’t nor I was gripped by the 
thrapple and kep’ doon by a 
couple o’ the blackguards that 
held me a’ the time the ither 
three or four were——” 

Doom caught him by the 
collar and shook him angrily. 

“Ye lie, ye Fife cat; I see’t 
in your face!” 

“T can speak as to the single 
voice and its humility, and to 
the sudden plucking forth of 
this gentleman,” said Count 
Victor quietly, at sea over this 
examination. But for the 
presence of the woman he 
would have cried out at the 
mockery of the thing. 

“ You must hear my explana- 
tion, Montaiglon,” said Doom. 
“Tf you will come to the hall, I 
will give it. Olivia, you will 
come too. I should have taken 
your hints of yesterday morn- 
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ing, and the explanation of this 
might have been unnecessary.” 

Doom and his guest went 
to the salle; Olivia lingered a 
moment behind. 

“Who was it, Mungo?” said 
she, whisperingly to the servant. 
“T know by the face of you that 
you are keeping something from 
my father.” 

“AmI?” saidhe. “Humph! 
It’s Fife very soon for Mungo 
Boyd, I’m tellin’ ye.” 

“But who was it?” she per- 
sisted. 

“The Arroquhar men,” said 
he curtly; “and that’s all I 
ken aboot it,” and he turned 
to leave her. 

“ And that is not the truth, 
Mungo,” said Olivia, with great 
dignity. “I think with my 
father that you are telling what 
is not the true word,” and she 
said no more, but followed to 
the salle. 

On the stairway Count Victor 
had trod upon the button he 
had drawn from the skirts of 
his assailant; he picked it up 
without a word, to keep it as a 
souvenir. Doom preceded him 
into the room, lit some candles 
hurriedly at the smouldering 
fire, and turned to offer him a 
chair. 

“OQur—our friends are gone,” 
said he. “You seem to have 
badly wounded one of them, for 
the others carried him bleeding 
to the water-side, as we have 
seen from his blood-marks on 
the rock: they have gone, as 
they apparently must have 
come, by boat, and they have 
taken the unnecessary trouble 
of taking our boat also, to 
prevent pursuit. Sit down, 
Olivia.” 
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His daughter had entered. 
She had hurriedly coiled her 
hair up, and the happy care- 
lessness of it pleased Mont- 
aiglon’s eye like a picture. 

Still he said nothing; he 
could not trust himself to 
speak, facing, as he fancied 
yet he did, a traitor. 

“T see from your face you 
must still be dubious of me,” 
said Doom. He waited for no 
reply, but paced up and down 
the room excitedly, the pleats 
of his kilt and the thongs of 
his purse swinging to his move- 
ments: a pretty figure, as Mont- 
aiglon could not but confess. 
“TI am still shattered at the 
nerve to think that I had al- 
most taken your life there in 
a fool’s blunder. You must 
wonder to see me in this—in 
this costume.” 

He could not even yet come 
to his explanation, and Olivia 
must help him. 

“What my father would tell 
you, if he was not in such a 
trouble, Count Victor, is what 
I did my best to let you know 
last night. It is just that he 
breaks the law of George the 
king in this small affair of our 
Highland tartan. It is a fancy 
of his to be wearing it in an 
evening, and the bats in the 
chapel upstairs are too blind 
to know what a rebel it is 
that must be play-acting old 
days and old styles among 
them.” 

A faint light came suddenly 
to Count Victor. 

“Ah!” said he, “it is not, 
mademoiselle, that the bats 
alone are blind; here is a very 
blind Montaiglon. I implore 
your pardon, M. le Baron. It 
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is good to be frank, though it 
is sometimes unpleasant, and I 
must plead guilty to an im- 
becile misapprehension.” 

Doom flushed, and took the 
proffered hand. 

“My good Montaiglon,” said 
he, “I’m the most shame-faced 
man this day in the shire of 
Argyle. Need I be telling you 
that I have all Olivia’s senti- 
ment and none of her honest 
courage?” 

“My dear father!” cried 
Olivia fondly, looking with 
melting eyes at her parent; 
and Count Victor, too, thought 
this mummer no inadmirable 
figure. 

“Tt is nothing more than my 
indulgence in the tartan that 
makes your host look sometimes 
scarcely trustworthy; and my 
secret got its right punishment 
this night. I will not be able 
to wear a kilt with an easy 
conscience for some time to 
come.” 

“My faith! Baron, that were 
a penance out of all propor- 
tion!” said Count Victor, laugh- 
ing. “If you nearly gave me 
the key of the Olympian 
meadows there, ’tis I that have 
brought these outlaws about 
your ears.” 

“What beats me is that they 
should make so much ado about 
a trifle.” 

“A trifle!” said Count Vic- 
tor. “True, in a sense. The 
wretch but died. We must all 
die; we all know it, though 
none of us believe it.” 

“T am glad to say that after 
all you only wounded yon Mac- 
farlane ; so Petullo learned but 
yesterday, and I clean forgot 
to tell you sooner.” 


R 
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Montaiglon looked mightily 
relieved. 

“So!” said he; “I shall give 
a score of the best candles to 
St Deny’s—if I remember when 
I get home again. You could 
not have told me such good 
tidings a moment too soon, 
dear M. le Baron, though of 
course a small affair like that 
would naturally escape one’s 
memory.” 

“He was as good as dead, 
by all rumour; but being a 
thief and an Arroquhar man, 
he naturally recovered: and 
now it’s the oddest thing in 
the world that an accident of 
the nature, that is all, as Black 
Andy well must know, in 
the ordinary way of business, 
should bring about so much 
fracas.” 

“Tt was part of my delusion,” 
said Count Victor, “to fancy 
Mungo not entirely innocent. 
As you observed, he opened 
the door with an excess of hos- 


pitality.” 
“Yes, that was droll,” con- 
fessed Doom, _ reflectively. 


“That was droll, indeed; but 
Mungo hates the very name 
of Arroquhar, and all that 
comes from it.” 

“Except our Annapla,” sug- 
gested Olivia, smiling. 

“Oh, except Annapla, of 
course!” said her father. 


“He’s to marry her to avert 
her Evil Eye.” 





(To be continued.) 
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‘‘ And is she a Macfarlane?” 
asked Montaiglon, surprised. 

“No less,” replied Doom. 
“ She’s a cousin of Andy’s; but 
there’s little love lost between 
them.” 

“Speaking of bats,” thought 
Count Victor, but he did not 
hint at his new conclusions. 
“Well, I am glad,” said he; 
“they left me but remorse last 


time; this time heres a 
souvenir,” and he showed the 
button. 


It was a silver chamfered 
lozenge, conspicuous and un- 
forgettable. 

“Stolen gear, doubtless,” 
guessed the Baron, looking at 
it with indifference. “Silver 
buttons are not rife between 
here and the pass of Balmaha.” 

“Let me see it, please?” said 
Olivia. 

She took it in her hand but 
for a moment, turned slightly 
aside to look more closely at 
it in the sconce -light, paled 
with some emotion, and gave 
it back with slightly trembling 
fingers. 

“T have a _ headache,” she 
said suddenly. “I am not so 
brave as I thought I was; you 
will let me say Good night?” 

She smiled to Count Victor 
with a face most wan. 

“My dear, you are like a 
ghost,” said her father, and 
as she left the room he looked 
after her affectionately. 
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THE RETURN OF LORD ROBERTS—THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CROWD — 
A DIGNIFIED RECEPTION — AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION — HYSTERICAL 
REFORMS — THE NEGLECT ‘OF MODERN LANGUAGES —THE PLACE OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN IN OUR EDUCATION—THE EXCLUSIVENESS OF 
UNIVERSITIES—A MASTERPIECE OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


To all such as are inter- 
ested in the demeanour of the 
crowd, the triumphal return of 
Lord Roberts to London must 
have seemed a bewildering spec- 
tacle. The experience of the 
past year might have persuaded 
us that the British mob was un- 
controllable. Our foreign critics 
especially—they are many and 
malicious—censured the riotous 
joy which the people so riotously 
expressed when the Imperial 
Volunteers came marching 
back to their native city. And 
the censure was in a measure 
deserved. Only they let their 
satisfaction get the better of 
them — these foreign critics. 
After their invariable fashion, 
they hastily skipped from the 
particular to the general. 
“Look at the base English,” 
they shouted, “who, not con- 
tent with sending out their 
soldiers soddened with gin, can 
devise no better welcome for 
their favourites than a drunken 
orgie!” So the wish being 
father to the thought, they 
fasten together a dozen links 
in the chain of argument. 
England is losing her restraint, 
said they, and since she has 
lived for centuries upon the 
reputation of an estimable cold- 
ness, she is rushing headlong to 
ruin. But the arrival of Lord 





Roberts not only gave the lie 
to our amiable critics, but 
also solved a difficult problem. 
When the City Volunteers 
entered London, they faced a 
mob of equals and fellow- 
townsmen. The enthusiasm 
which they provoked was 
none too deeply tinged with 
respect ; and the men on the 
pavement broke the ranks, in- 
terrupting the procession, be- 
cause the “citizen - soldiers ” 
were (or might have _ been) 
their familiar friends. The 
féte was for London an affair 
of the hearth, and London be- 
haved as she might behave 
beneath the secrecy of her own 
roof, when she thought nobody 
was looking on. But the re- 
ception of Lord Roberts was 
marked by a sober dignity 
which instantly corrects the 
foreign generalisation. The 
enthusiasm of the crowd was 
tempered by respect ; even the 
cheers were subdued by a grate- 
ful and serious admiration. 
“Here is the great strategist,” 
the crowd seemed to murmur, 
“who captured Cronje on 
Majuba Day, who kept his 
word to Mafeking, and who 
left the Union-Jack flying 
over Pretoria.” And in his 
presence the crowd doffed its 
cap and lowered its voice, 
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There was no trace of the 
noisy, impertinent familiarity 
which warmed the hearts of 
our enemies a few months ago: 
the crowd dared and did no 
more than salute in proud 
humility the veteran who has 
served the Empire, and repelled 
the invader from a British 
colony. 

Throughout the line of march, 
then, the Field- Marshal was 
greeted by a mob which neither 
said nor did anything incon- 
sonant to a great occasion, and 
when the philosophy of the 
crowd comes to be written, the 
philosopher may argue from 
the experience of the past year 
that the crowd shouts inversely 
to the grandeur of its purpose. 
And the sympathy between the 
people and its hero was so pro- 
found that the hero’s pleasure 
was cordially expressed. Yet 
he has neither the aspect nor 
the qualities which inspire a 
quick popularity. He does not 
bluster nor make a parade. He 
is all untouched by the bravado 
of the miles gloriosus, His man- 
ner is quiet, for all its alertness, 
and he returns to London with 
the simple satisfaction due to a 
great task greatly accomplished. 
But perhaps it was within the 
quadrangle of Buckingham Pal- 
ace that he received the tribute 
most proper to his achievement. 
The few there gathered together 
raised no cheer, uttered no cry. 
They merely stood with hats 
off in respectful silence, and 
even though we heard from 
without the faint echo of a 
thousand “hurrahs,” we real- 
ised that they best honour the 
brave who refrain in his pres- 
ence from idle acclamation. 
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And though the impatient 
grumble that the last shot has 
not yet been fired in Africa, 
though Lord Roberts prefers 
to postpone the City’s demon- 
stration until “happier times,” 
the Empire may congratulate 
itself without vanity or after- 
thought. The past year has 
not only been witness of a 
campaign whose unparalleled 
difficulties of transport and 
progression have been success- 
fully overcome ; it has also seen 
the peaceful accomplishment 
of Australian Federation. To 
those critics who pray for 
England’s ruin, the foundation 
of a new empire across the 
seas may appear a trivial inci- 
dent. But our history records 
no event of greater import, and 
if only a consistent policy be 
pursued, we need never deplore 
our splendid isolation. Of what 
use is a Continental alliance 
to a State which has the sup- 
port of vaster colonies than ever 
gave an allegiance to Rome? 
And not merely are our colon- 
ies vast in wealth and extent, 
they are bound to us by the 
chains of loyalty which they 
themselves have forged. Free 
to come or go, they prefer to 
remain under the flag; masters 
of their own hearths, they are 
still proud of the mother-State 
which sent them forth. Never 
again shall we repeat the 
blunder of George III. and 
Lord North; never again shall 
we attempt to shackle a free 
and liberally governed colony 
with the chains of pedantry. 
But we shall rejoice in the 
friendship of Canada and 
Australasia, because it is estab- 
lished on the sure foundation 
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of blood and language. More- 
over, sentiment and interest are 
for once united, and our colonies 
will reciprocate the aid which 
we give them, because in seek- 
ing our advantage they find 
their own. Nor is the help 
which Canada and Australasia 
have rendered us in South Af- 
rica the expression of a vague 
friendship. It is a clear proof, 
given by democratic colonists, 
that Australians and Canadi- 
ans hate the corrupt oligarchy 
of Kruger as bitterly as they 
resent the mean rebellion of the 
Cape Dutch. No better instance 
of imperial solidarity could be 
found than the demeanour of 
the Australians, who kept the 
rebels in check at the Worcester 
Conference. So anxious were 
they to show their sympathy 
with England, to demonstrate 
their dislike of sedition, that 
their commanding officer (it is 
said) had the utmost difficulty 
in controlling their temper. 
At the slightest warning, their 
Maxims would have been turned 
upon the conference of revolt, 
and we should have witnessed 
the spectacle of free and demo- 
cratic colonists firing upon 
insurgent colleagues in the 
name of the mother country. 
Wherefore we have every rea- 
son to be proud of our colonies, 
and to look with a contented 
curiosity to the achievement of 
Australia’s federal Parliament. 
The richest country in the 
world still owes us a willing 
allegiance, and during the last 
year the bonds have been solidly 
strengthened. In other words, 
the branches are growing out 
from the parent stem as they 
list; but there is no talk of 
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lopping them off, and the old 
trunk can still bear the burden 
of shade and leafage imposed 
upon it. But the croakers are 
never satisfied, and, despite our 
good fortune, complaints are 
heard at every corner. Eng- 
land is in decay, we are told. 
Her trains are slower than any- 
body else’s; her trade is gone; 
she cannot compete with the 
newer markets of the world; 
she is ceasing to bear sons, and 
her population before long will 
decrease as rapidly as the popu- 
lation of France. And lastly, 
says a monger of statistics, even 
her death-rate is low! Think 
of that final tragedy, and 
tremble! Englishmen are born 
with difficulty, and once they 
come into the world they can- 
not get out of it with a proper 
despatch. Now, what is the 
meaning of these figures and 
prophecies we do not know. 
They are chiefly concocted in 
order that the citizen, used to 
a daily sensation, may tremble 
at his breakfast-table, and may 
amuse himself in the train 
or omnibus which hustles him 
to the city, by propounding 
remedies for imagined evils. 
It is, no doubt, a pleasant 
game to play; but in the end 
it will prove more dangerous 
than football. If we are fall- 
ing behind in the race, it were 
well to recognise it, and pro- 
vide remedies. But it is not 
the purpose of the morning 
papers to improve the country. 
All these “organs” are con- 
cerned to contrive is a hasty 
misinformed panic, and we be- 
lieve that a_ panic - stricken 
populace is a greater danger 
to a State than a declining 
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trade. To revive a trade is 
not impossible; it is far more 
difficult to bring back to reason 
a crazy mob that has lost its 
head. Nor are our halfpenny 
wiseacres at a loss for a remedy. 
A dozen fresh ones are sug- 
gested every day, until we 
begin to fear an attack of 
hysteria. Not long since the 
French nation woke up to be- 
lieve in what it termed the 
Anglo-Saxon superiority, and 
M. Démolins, among others, 
asked excitedly whence the su- 
periority was derived. A hasty 
journey to England convinced 
him at once. England was 
superior to France, because two 
wholly obscure schools were 
hidden away somewhere in the 
country. He did not remem- 
ber, this excellent Frenchman, 
that England had held her own 
for some centuries, that many 
of her great men had been edu- 
cated at such places as Eton, 
where the methodsof MrSqueers 
(“win, win, der, der—win- 
der,—now go and clean ’em”’) 
are not followed. No; the 
Frenchman pitched on a piece 
of folly which his own country- 
men know not, and said cheer- 
fully that he had discovered 
the secret of Anglo - Saxon 
superiority. So it is that our 
critics are seeking to explain 
the defeat they suppose inflicted 
upon England by Franco-Ger- 
man ingenuity. And one gen- 
tleman is quite sure that all 
our woes are due to the neglect 
of modern languages. Where- 
fore he has taken up his pen 
and written to the ‘Times ’— 
inspired, of course, by Lord 
Rosebery, who is haunted by 
more bogeys than any living 
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statesman. Now, Lord Rose- 
bery, having already seen in his 
mind’s eye a French invasion of 
England, suddenly discovered at 
Glasgow that our ignorance of 
French and German is “a 
source of real danger to the 
nation.” Well, if that be so, 
by all means let as many as 
are destined for the pursuit 
of commerce learn the magic 
tongues which are to save the 
country. The acquisition of 
modern languages is not im- 
possible; and though their im- 
portance may be overrated, 
though England is not yet 
perishing for lack of them, 
there is no reason why those 
who have the chance of im- 
proving their value should 
neglect it. But there is no 
reason for panic. Ollendorf 
never yet turned the current 
of the world’s history, and the 
fervent gentlemen who rushed 
hurriedly into print might first 
of all have fortified their case 
(if any) by a modest inquiry. 
To begin with, English boys 
have already as sound an op- 
portunity of learning foreign 
languages as the French and 
Germans, who are supposed by 
Lord Rosebery to be our daily 
threat. Every boy who goes 
to a public school is compelled 
to smatter his brain with 
French; and if he elect to go 
upon the modern side, he may 
add to his attainment a few 
scraps of German. In this 
respect he is as fortunate as 
the youngsters of Paris or 
Berlin. We have never known 
a Frenchman — and we have 
known many—who had picked 
up as much English at school 
as would enable him to pur- 
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chase a packet of cigarettes ; 
and the Germans, whose om- 
nipotence seems to make all 
Europe shudder, are sensible 
enough to learn their English 
in London. Moreover, as the 
English tongue still dominates 
commerce, we have less cause 
than the others to travel be- 
yond the bounds of our own 
speech ; and we cannot approve 
the energy of those who would 
find in French and German a 
panacea for our imagined woes. 
In the first place, modern lan- 
guages must be studied in situ. 
Their acquisition is a matter 
not of the intelligence but of 
the ear. Put a boy down in 
France, force him to ask for 
what he wants, let him accus- 
tom himself all day long to the 
sound of French words, and 
he will speak the language as 
he speaks his own, expressively 
perhaps, correctly maybe, but 
without any relation to its 
grammatical structure. Of all 
the Englishmen we have ever 
heard speak French, by far 
the most accomplished was a 
native of Bethnal Green, who 
probably could not read or 
write a page of intelligible 
English, But he was gifted 
with a true ear and a quick 
instinct, so that he had but to 
wander up and down the street 
to learn the language, a know- 
ledge of which, Lord Rosebery 
says, is to save us from a 
national peril. Is he one of 
our saviours, then, or should 
we give him a place below the 
professor of medieval philology 
who knows the history and 
structure of all the Romance 
languages, and yet cannot con- 
verse with fluency in any 
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tongue save his own? Con- 
versation is well enough, but 
we imagine that in order to 
avert the national danger con- 
versation must express some- 
thing more than the faculty of 
speech. The mind that can 
acquire foreign languages is 
obviously none of the finest ; 
yet if the correspondents of the 
‘Times’ are to be believed, the 
porter of a foreign hotel is 
superior in worth to Charles 
Dickens (let us say) or Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

For the learning of foreign 
languages, then, two things 
are necessary—a correct ear 
and a sojourn abroad. Now, 
the boy whose ear is dull to 
sound might as well stay at 
home; and what parents are 
they who deem that a know- 
ledge of French or German is 
sufficient atonement for a 
foreign education? But, say 
the enthusiasts, a boy may 
stay at home and yet learn to 
talk French, if the proper 
system be followed. We doubt 
it: the experiment has had 
a fair trial and failed; and 
though every boy may learn 
a few words at school, we be- 
lieve that a proper knowledge 
of foreign languages must be 
left to. private enterprise. 
However, there are many 
who still insist upon “cor- 
porate efforts.” They appeal 
to county councils, chambers 
of commerce, trade-guilds, and 
finally to our universities. 
Now, if such bodies as the 
chambers of commerce believe 
the project to be practical, by 
all means let them do their 
utmost. They know the solid 
value of French and German 
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far better than the amateurs, 
who air their fads in the news- 
paper; and maybe an inter- 
change of clerks between the 
countries might be successful. 
But we must jealously guard 
our universities against the 
encroachment of new and 
useful studies. In the first 
place, it is not the business of 
our universities to avert na- 
tional perils. It is not their 
business to help the commercial 
gentleman to fill his pocket. 
They stand high above the 
practical pursuits of buying 
and selling and money-getting. 
“The universities should not 
delay any longer,” says an en- 
thusiast, “to take their full 
share in this necessary reform. 
It is to them we look for guid- 
ance and encouragement.” The 
enthusiasts will look, we trust, 
in vain. The universities exist 


to pursue knowledge for its 
own sake, or to provide such 
training to mind and _ intelli- 
gence as will allow their alumni 
to learn whatever is serviceable 


to their after-career. They 
do not exist to fit their pupils 
for that hideous performance 
known as “the struggle for 
life,” and despite chairs of agri- 
culture and mechanics, the uni- 
versities still do their best work 
in the domain of pure scholar- 
ship. But, say the apologists 
of modern languages, French 
and German are as valuable in- 
struments of “ culture” as Greek 
and Latin. That depends upon 
the meaning given to “culture ” ; 
but if that odious word denotes 
anything better than a facility 
of tea-table conversation, we 
cannot agree with the apolo- 
gists. As we have said, French 
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and German must be acquired 
by the ear rather than by the 
intelligence. The structure of 
the languages being similar to 
the structure of our own, the 
grammar follows the vocabu- 
lary without difficulty, and the 
best linguists are generally 
those who do not analyse the 
result which their facility pro- 
duces. The study of Greek 
and Latin is valuable, not only 
for the splendid literature to 
which it is the key; it is valu- 
able also because it accustoms 
the brain to understand the 
essence and not the mere words 
of a sentence ; and the student 
who has mastered the grammar 
of the so-called dead languages 
will find his brain trained to 
any enterprise. An intelligent 
boy can learn to read French 
in a few months, while a brief 
stay in a foreign land will teach 
him to speak it. Is the acci- 
dent of travel comparable as 
an instrument of culture to 
the systematic study of so 
beautiful a language as Greek, 
or the understanding of so 
logical a means of expression 
as Latin? 

But when the apologists of 
modern languages unmask 
their batteries, it is quite 
clear that their attack is 
directed against Greek and 
Latin. Here are the steps in 
their argument: (1) It is a 
good thing to learn foreign 
languages ; (2) The universities 
cannot teach them; (3) There- 
fore let us abolish Greek. The 
learned gentlemen whose de- 
sire it is to tinker our uni- 
versities do not see the lapses 
in the argument. They are so 
profoundly convinced of their 
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own infallibility that they dis- 
play a blind rage against the 
poor dead languages. The 
Modern Language Association, 
which met recently, was care- 
ful to conceal the object of its 
attack, but its very cunning 
renders its purpose the more 
dangerous. Mr Milner-Barry, 
in demanding that “ one modern 
language should be included 
as a compulsory subject in 
every university matricula- 
tion,” declared that he ex- 
pressly sought to avoid re- 
opening the Greek question. 
Professor Skeat had less 
scruple; yet even his courage 
was tempered by a transparent 
ingenuity. He moved as an 
amendment “that a modern 
language should be substituted 
for a classical language.” He 
pointed out with justice that 
every new subject was a severe 
burden on the student, and if 
a new subject was imposed 
some part of the old burden 
should be removed. ‘They 
could avoid offence,” he added, 
“by not specifying Greek ; they 
all knew what was meant.” 
Happily offence is not so easily 
avoided, and the fact that all 
know what he means will, let 
us hope, put some at least on 
their guard. 

This attack upon Greek is 
but a part of the democratisa- 
tion of our universities, and as 
such should be repelled with 
energy. The universities, says 
the practical man, can only 
justify their existence on the 
ground of utility. The rich 
merchant who sends his son 


to Oxford or Cambridge com- 
plains, when the boy comes 
home, that he is useless in the 
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counting-house, and instead of 
blaming himself for his own 
vain folly, he declares that the 
university has not given him 
his money’s worth. With as 
much justice he might grumble 
that Sandhurst was not a 
proper avenue for the Church, 
or that barristers did not come 
forth from Cooper’s Hill fully 
equipped. And the dissatisfied 
merchant forgets this other 
truth, that the universities do 
not seek to please their cus- 
tomers ; on the contrary, they 
are the councils which should 
make the laws of education 
and exact obedience to those 
laws. The greedy parent com- 
bines with the anxious reformer 
to demand that our universities 
should instruct the young in 
French and bookkeeping. The 
universities can only make one 
reply to the greedy parent, 
Send your son elsewhere, and 
leave us to do our duty in 
peace. 

For the highest quality of 
our universities should be their 
uselessness. They should guard 
the privilege of impracticability 
with reverence. The lamp which 
has been handed to them from 
the past, which they will hand 
presently to a younger genera- 
tion, burns most brightly when 
it is least diffused. Even if 
their alumni go forth to the 
world with their market value 
decreased, that fact throws no 
discredit on their teaching. Our 
colleges have most ably dis- 
charged their duty if they 
have given their pupils a brief 
insight into the humanities, 
and have so trained their 
brains that they may use them 
intelligently in the enterprises 
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of life. For this purpose the 
so-called dead languages, with 
mathematics, are the best in- 
struments possible. The mak- 
ing of scholars is a worthy 
task which should need no 
defence. And as for the aver- 
age boy, who for some reason 
or other is the pampered fa- 
vourite of the reformers — he 
is none the worse if, for once 
in his life, he is perforce con- 
fronted with the most splendid 
language, the most delicate 
literature, that human ears have 
ever listened to. Now, it is 
obvious that all the boys who 
go up to our universities cannot 
grow into scholars. The potter 
finds broken bits of clay among 
his pots. And we have known 
many Englishmen who devoted 
years to the learning of French 
and came away from the task 
with the fine and free accent of 
Stratford. For the making of 
one success, indeed, many fail- 
ures may be necessary, though 
to fail in the classics is an in- 
estimable privilege; and even 
Porson and Bentley owed some- 
thing to the system which it is 
proposed to abolish. Therefore 
every encroachment of French 
and German is a direct attack 
upon scholarship. 

The truth is, that if once the 
modern languages get foothold 
in our universities, Greek and 
Latin will be in danger. We 
have seen enough of reformers, 
especially of university re- 
formers, to doubt their good 
faith. To-day they ask that 
French shall be part of the 
Little-Go. To-morrow they will 
explain that their favourite 
study, if study it may be 
called, is discouraged, and they 
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will fiercely "demand that the 
highest honours in the univer- 
sity be granted to modern 
languages. Then we shall have 
schools and triposes in which 
marks shall be given, not for 
sound learning and _ elegant 
scholarship, but for facile de- 
clamation and the hasty ex- 
pression of false taste. Papers 
will be set in Dumas fils, and 
Heine’s influence upon Euro- 
pean thought will be discussed 
by students ill prepared to take 
a general survey. Even our 
best scholars may travel along 
the line of least resistance, and 
find the easy method of obtain- 
ing honours the better suited to 
their indolence. 

But, say the champions of 
French, the average under- 
graduate learns no Greek and 
little Latin. Why, then, keep 
up the farce? Why, indeed? 
If the average undergraduate 
be so stupid that the Greek 
grammar appals him, let him 
travel from place to place, 
and give himself the training 
appropriate to a garcon de café. 
Let him not use his brain at 
all; let him be content to 
patter a foreign tongue, as a 


parrot learns to swear, by 
listening to the patter of 
others. Such a man has as 


little need of a university as a 
university has of him. But we 
do not despair of the average 
undergraduate as we know 
him. He may not be pro- 
foundly learned; he need not 
have the keenest appreciation 
of letters. But under the 
present system he is efficiently 
drilled, and at any rate he 
touches the hem of learning’s 
garment. If he but read one 


we 
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play of Sophocles, if he but 
scamper through half the 
‘ Aneid,’ he may have gained an 
insight into literature which no 
modern language could give 
him; and if he forgets the 
words, and even the characters, 
of Greek, which to the democrat 
are so blatant an offence, he has 
wandered a year or two in the 
groves of useless learning. 

At present Greek only is in 
danger, but if Greek be sacri- 
ficed, what hope is there for 
Latin? “Tune tua res agitur, 
paries quum proximus ardet,” 
wrote Dr Mayor, the witty 
professor of Latin, when the 
study of Greek was vigorously 
attacked. And with the best 
intention in the world, we do 
not trust the honesty of those 
who would sacrifice Greek, and 
yet hold Latin the foundation 
of all learning. Wherein is 
Latin more valuable than Greek? 
Is it because the chemist and 
druggist reads his prescriptions 
in dog-Latin, or because the 
man of science has invented a 
hideous jargon, which bears a 
false resemblance to the lan- 
guage which Tacitus wrote? 
Surely these reasons are in- 
sufficient even for the British 
parent, who wants to see an 
instant return of 10 per cent on 
the money spent upon his son’s 
education. And if one or other 
of the ancient languages must 
go, we would throw Latin over- 
board with less regret. For 
Greek, the more beautiful 
tongue, expresses the more 
beautiful thoughts. If the 
understanding of literature and 
history bear any part in the 
study of language, then Greek 
should be strong enough to 
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resist all attacks. For among 
the Greeks literature first be- 
came a fine art. There is no 
prose, no poetry, that was not 
invented by the most marvel- 
lous people that ever struck a 
lyre, or went forth to battle in 
the panoply of youth. Homer 
devised and _ perfected the 
epic; Sophocles made the 
perfect mould of tragedy 
and broke it; Aristophanes 
evoked laughter from _ the 
clouds, as the savage king 
draws rain by his enchant- 
ment; Thucydides revealed the 
true grandeur of history’s muse. 
Whatever the Romans wrote 
or thought, they wrote or 
thought in mimicry, and hap- 
pily the genius of the moderns 
cannot cut itself adrift from 
the great tradition. Why, 
then, to please the apothecary, 
should Greek be sacrificed to 
Latin, as it is to be sacrificed 
to French, to please the com- 
mercial traveller? No; Latin 
and Greek must stand or fall 
together, and since our univer- 
sities have nought to do either 
with commercial travellers or 
apothecaries, we may still be 
of good hope that the ancients 
will win another victory over 
the moderns. 

But the champions of French 
are more ingenious than fair- 
minded. Having declared 
that their hero, the average 
boy, cannot understand the 
rudiments of literature, they 
instantly turn about and de- 
clare that French and German 
are as fine instruments of 
culture as Latin or Greek. 
Their position of course is un- 
tenable, and their argument 
wholly disingenuous. Is Villon 
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a better study for the school- 
boy than Virgil? Will the 
youth who is not fit to read 
Cesar and Plato profit his 
soul by construing the splendid 
page of Pascal or Rabelais? 
Will he understand the satire 
of La Bruyére or the reac- 
tionary logic of Joseph de 
Maistre? Even if he could 
unravel the secret of these 
masters, it would do him but 
little good. For they do not 
teach the great lesson of sim- 
plicity, which taught by the 
classics is a lifelong, if uncon- 
scious, reward. And the youth 
who is set to study French 
will speedily desert the academic 
writers for the blameless amuse- 
ment of Jules Verne, or the less 
innocent curiosity of the furtive 
novel. In conclusion, the ac- 
quisition of modern languages 
is a graceful and may be (as we 
are told) a very useful accom- 
plishment. But it is not the 
business of universities to 
teach them. If they are to 
be a discipline, they must be 
taught on a system, and as 
Mr J. Rees, an examiner in 
modern languages, and a firm 
believer in the divine right 
of Latin and Greek, says, 
“to teach modern languages 
as these classical tongues are 
taught is as foolish as_ to 
isolate an infant in a tower 
to see if his first word will 
be ‘Bekos.’” Our scholars 
may very well be left to learn 
French and German in their 
hours of ease, and as for the 
commercial gents, they must 
be encouraged by the County 
Councils and sent to sojourn 


abroad. Then and then only 
will they be able to avert what 
Lord Rosebery’s amiable pes- 
simism describes as a “national 
danger,” a near companion of 
General Mercier’s phantom fleet. 
But once French and German, 
under Professor Skeat’s wily 
auspices, are established firmly 
in Cambridge and Oxford, the 
so-called dead languages will be 
threatened by the last death, 
and that shall make them dead 
indeed. 

It is pleasant to turn from 
the foes of learning to so noble 
a monument of fearless scholar- 
ship as Mr Frazer’s ‘Golden 
Bough,’? in which the lore of 
the ancients is happily blended 
with the beliefs of living sav- 
ages. Mr Frazer has elevated 
folk-lore, that once was the 
casual collection of fairy-stories 
and customs, into a marvellous 
science, which may reveal the 
most secret workings of the 
human mind. To speak of 
his knowledge, wide as it is 
profound, is superfluous at 
this time. But before we 
discuss his thesis we would 
point out that he is not merely 
a man of science,—he is an 
artist as well. In all the liter- 
ature of thought it would be 
impossible to discover a more 
beautifully composed treatise 
than the ‘Golden Bough.’ Not 
one of its fifteen hundred pages 
is dull or obscure. The count- 
less facts, which are used to 
support the steps of the argu- 
ment, are marshalled with so 
fine a simplicity, so curious a 
variety of expression, that they 
are never tedious. Add to this 
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that Mr Frazer is the accom- 
plished master of a picturesque 
style, and you will understand 
that the ‘Golden Bough’ is not 
a book for the season, the recre- 
ation of an idle hour, but a pos- 
session for all time. If Mr 
Frazer never wrote another 
line, he might still be content 
with the reflection that his 
monument was_ imperishable. 
How many men of science can 
see clearly, or write with 
elegance? Mr Frazer’s clarity 
shines on every page, and 
our single complaint against 
him is that his writing is some- 
times too fine—that he does 
not always avoid the purple 
patch. 

Thus it comes from his love 
of the picturesque that he calls 
his “study in Magic and Re- 
ligion” the ‘Golden Bough.’ 
For the truth is, that what 
seems the main purpose of the 
book, the priest and murderer 
of Aricia, is in reality an ex- 
cuse. In other words, the proof 
is more important than the 
thing proved. The cult chosen 
is of course curious and interest- 
ing; but the reader finds a still 
greater interest in Mr Frazer’s 
profound observations on magic 
and religion, his discussion of 
taboos, and his luminous ex- 
planation of totems. His thesis 
we will state in his own words, 
because we know not how better 
to give the reader a clear notion 
of his style. “In the sacred 
grove of Aricia,” he says, “ there 
grew a certain tree, round which 
at any time of the day, and 
probably far into the night, a 
grim figure might be seen to 
prowl. In his hand he carried 
a drawn sword, and he kept 
peering warily about him as if 
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every instant he expected to be 
set upon by an enemy. He was 
a priest and a murderer, and 
the man for whom he looked 
was sooner or later to murder 
him, and hold the priesthood in 
his stead. Such was the rule 
of the sanctuary. A candidate 
for the priesthood could only 
succeed to office by slaying the 
priest, and having slain him, 
he retained office till he was 
himself slain by a stronger or 
a craftier.” So the book asks 
and answers two questions: 
Why had the priest to slay his 
predecessor? and why, before 
he slew him, had he to pluck 
the golden bough ? 

The answer to the first ques- 
tion is to be found in the 
curious superstition of sympa- 
thetic magic. “The priest of 
Aricia ”—again we quote Mr 
Frazer—“ embodied in himself 
the spirit, primarily, of the 
woods, and, secondarily, of 
vegetable life in general. 
Hence, according as he was 
well or ill, the woods, the 
flowers, and the fields were 
believed to flourish or fade; 
and if he were to die of sickness 
or old age, the plant would, it 
was supposed, simultaneously 
perish. Therefore it was neces- 
sary that this priest of the 
woodlands, this sylvan deity 
incarnate in a man, should be 
put to death while he was still 
in the full bloom of his divine 
manhood, in order that his 
sacred life, transmitted in un- 
abated force to his successor, 
might renew its youth, and 
thus by successive transmissions 
through a perpetual line of 
vigorous incarnations might 
remain eternally fresh and 
young, a pledge and security 
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that the buds and blossoms of 
spring, the verdure of summer 
woods, and the mellow glories 
of autumn, would never fail.” 
Such is the answer to the first 
question; the second may be 
more shortly answered: the 
murderer had first to pluck the 
golden bough because it con- 
tained the life of the reigning 
priest,—because, in other words, 
it was his totem. 

But, as we have said, more 
remarkable than the main 
arguments are the steps which 
lead up to it. The analyses of 
imitative and sympathetic 
magic are masterly. Nor is 
the aspect of these strange 
processes merely scientific. The 
magic practised in ancient 


times and by living savages, 
who are still ancient in their 
arrested development, has al- 
ways had, and still preserves, 


a curious influence. Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s powder of sympathy 
might have found a place in 
Mr Frazer’s book; and the 
envotitements, which have lately 
been popular in Paris, differ in 
no way from the fierce rites of 
the South Seas. Not many 
years since, when the Black 
Canon of Lyons, celebrated by 
M. Huysmans, was dying, he 
signed a paper to the effect 
that his death was due not to 
natural causes, but to the 
magic of Colonel Rochas; and 
though he had passed eighty 
years of turbulent life, he got 
many people to believe him. But 
nothing could be clearer than 
Mr’ Frazer’s_ discrimination 
between Magic and Religion. 
The Magic which assumes 
“that in nature one event fol- 
lows another necessarily and 
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inevitably without the inter- 
vention of any spiritual or 
personal agency” is funda- 
mentally different from the 
Religion which in Mr Frazer’s 
phrase is “a propitiation or 
conciliation of powers superior 
to man which are believed to 
direct and control the course 
of nature and of human life.” 
So Mr Frazer marshals his facts 
and draws his conclusions, until 
at the last he is tempted to 
draw a lesson of hope from the 
melancholy record of human 
error; and he may justly draw 
a lesson, because he has proved 
most clearly the uniformity of 
the human mind. Mankind 
has invariably and independ- 
ently seen the same visions and 
practised the same rites. The 
ingenious worship of Nemi does 
not seem obvious to us, yet in 
its essence it is universal — of 
every age and of every clime. 
And Mr Frazer is amply justi- 
fied in declaring that every- 
where the progress of man has 
been from magic through re- 
ligion to science. Whether 
science will fulfil the wants of 
man is uncertain: it is not un- 
certain that its most fiercely 
dogmatic utterances may be 
confuted. And we cannot lay 
Mr Frazer’s book aside without 
reflecting that science, for all 
its achievements, is more nearly 
allied to magic than to religion. 
Magic, says Mr Frazer, in an 
excellent passage, is the bastard 
sister of science; and science, 
were it modest, might claim to 
be no more than the wise, true, 
and fruitful brother of that 
“mistaken association of con- 
tiguous ideas which we call 
magic.” 
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LAND PURCHASE. 


LAND purchase is a polite 
term for forced sale of land by 
the owner to his tenants at a 
price to be fixed by Govern- 
ment. It is a cry of the dema- 
gogue, not the proposal of a 
statesman; but a cry which 
appeals to an ignorant peas- 
antry, whose one desire is to 
obtain complete possession of 
the agricultural and pastoral 
lands of Ireland. It is the 
result of what has been done of 
late for the amelioration of the 
tenants’ position: for as in 
1881 the credit for the Land 
Bill was attributed to Mr Par- 
nell, so now the Irish party is 
intent on obtaining credit for the 
measures that have been taken 
of recent years for relieving the 
more congested parts of the 
island from their overcrowded 
and destitute populations; and 
on forcing other measures of a 
hasty and ill-considered nature. 
Home Rule, which to the poli- 
tician was the road to power, 
was to the populace merely a 
means to an end—namely, to 
possession of the land. The 
lower classes in Ireland prob- 
ably never wished or hoped for 
an Irish Parliament, and by 
common consent the question 
is now allowed to sleep, while 
the real object of their ambition 
is openly put to the front. 

Many changes have occurred 
in Ireland during the last few 
years, and others are now tak- 
ing place. The landed class as 
a whole are despondent, and 
bitter against a Government 
which has introduced county 


councils and deprived the 
grand juries of their power. 
The trading class are sick 
of politics, and desire chiefly 
material improvements, such as 
that of railway transport—to 
remove the obstructions due to 
the jealousies and quarrels of 
some thirty small companies. 
The well-to-do farmers, who are 
able to acquire land at reason- 
able rates, have taken advan- 
tage of the existing laws, and 
have given a good name to 
Land Purchase by the regular 
payment of the instalments 
of purchase-money due. The 
country has made substantial 
progress through private enter- 
prise, and the main grievance 
of the county councils is found 
in restrictions which oblige them 
—as in England or Scotland— 
to obtain bills in Parliament for 
certain expenditure. New in- 
dustries and new manufactures 
have sprung up, and much em- 
ployment has been given in 
poor districts by the extension 
of the railway system. 

Yet it must not be supposed 
that Ireland is contented, for 
the land-hunger still exists; 
and if Irish parties were able 
to stay the feuds by which 
they are yet divided, the Land 
Purchase movement might still 
become the basis of a new 
and dangerous agitation. In 
the recent elections the people 
were, it would seem, at once 
less interested and more inde- 
pendent than of old. The polls 
were less heavy than those for 
county council elections, but 
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the power of the priests to 
return their candidates was 
also less than on _ former 
occasions. In the election of 
1895 the peasantry voted for 
the Anti-Parnellite candidate 
as the priest’s nominee. In 
that of 1900 the priests them- 
selves were divided, and in 
one case a bishop advocated 
the cause of Mr O’Brien’s 
faction, while the bishop of 
the next Roman Catholic 
diocese was equally ardent in 
favour of Mr Healy. Even in 
so remote and priest-ruled a 
district as North Mayo, the 
people in the recent election 
brought in their own chosen 
delegate in defiance of the 
priests. In all cases the 
mandate was the same. The 
member (whether reckoned as 
Nationalist or Unionist) might 
be excused any action in 
favour of Home Rule—against 
which, however, he is not to 
vote — but was imperatively 
called on to urge Land Pur- 
chase in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

The present rents affected 
by the Land Acts are said to 
amount to some six millions 
sterling per annum. The ex- 
treme Nationalist demand is 
that the Imperial Government 
should find one hundred and 
twenty millions, which should 
be paid to the landlords, and 
repaid to Government by the 
tenants in half a century. This 
modest request assumes that 
the land is worth at least 
twenty years’ purchase, inde- 
pendent of anything payable 
by the tenants of the larger 
holdings; but even if the 
money were forthcoming at a 
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time when war charges are 
pressing heavily on the whole 
community, it remains to be 
considered whether such action 
would be for the benefit, not 
only of the United Kingdom, 
but yet more of Ireland itself. 
That the security for re- 
payment is not good may be 
judged from the fact that no 
private capital is invested, to 
any large amount, in lending to 
tenants for such purchase. 
Government is asked to _ be- 
come for a time the general 
landlord of the country, and to 
incur all the loss and odium 
due to eviction in cases of non- 
payment of the instalments. 
No distinction is made between 
the thrifty and honest tenant 
and the dishonest lazy one, who 
has no more intention of paying 
Government than of paying his 
present landlord’s rent. No 
mention is made of any such 
distinction, and indeed the 
action of the Land Courts is 
resented in cases where inquiry 
into the solvency of peasant pur- 
chasers is made. No security 
appears to be provided against 
the subdivision of the holding, 
thus purchased, by its new 
peasant proprietor, or against 
the “adding of field to field” in 
future, when the thriftless are 
bought out by the more pros- 
perous. The village  shop- 
keeper might become the mort- 
gagee of a large number of 
such freeholds, and a new class 
of landlords would in time be 
created, as rapacious as any 
who preceded them. To say 
nothing of the ruin of a large 
proportion of existing land- 
lords, the scheme, when con- 
sidered on its merits, appears 
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likely in future to bring yet 
greater troubles on Ireland than 
those from which she is now 
slowly escaping. In the inter- 
ests of all classes alike it should 
—if ever seriously pressed—be 
resisted by any thoughtful 
statesman. 

Nothing can be more desir- 
able than the creation of a real 
yeoman class of independent 
owners in Ireland. It is in 
accord with the general tend- 
ency in free countries at the 
present time, and is especially 
to be valued in a land which 
depends mainly on agriculture, 
and amid a peasantry so sturdy, 
and so devoted to tillage. But 
such a class cannot be brought 
into being by heroic legislation, 
which makes no distinction 
between those who would build 
up and those who would deso- 
late and ruin the lands. Gov- 
ernment interference in the 
free contract bétween owners 
and buyers is unsound in prin- 
ciple, as is evidenced by its re- 
sults. It can only be justified 
as a police measure, to keep 
the peace between an unjust 
landlord and a violent tenantry. 
The result of the Land Acts, 
while giving very substantial 
relief to the peasantry at the 
expense of the owners, has been 
to entail very heavy legal ex- 
penses on both classes, so that 
in the case of peasants who 
now pay two or three sovereigns 
annually as rent, the expense 
of applying for further reduc- 
tion would swallow up any gain 
from such a decrease of rent. 
Hence agreement between the 
two parties has begun once 
more to take its natural place 
in land settlement, and the 
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peasantry, who once regarded 
the courts with intense sus- 
picion, and then almost unani- 
mously invoked their aid, begin 
now to look to other means for 
acquiring a free permanent en- 
joyment of their holdings. 

The present condition of dual 
ownership is bad for the land 
and for the community. The 
landlord has neither means nor 
reasons for expending money on 
his property. The tenant still 
fears that improved cultivation 
will lead to increase of rent, and 
often deliberately allows his 
fields to run to waste towards 
the termination of his fifteen 
years’ tenancy, in the expecta- 
tion of obtaining further de- 
crease of rent from the court. 
Extravagant sums are paid for 
the tenant-interest; and tenants’ 
improvements — perhaps a few 
lines of wire on rough posts in 
a corner of the field—are valued 
far beyond their cost. It can 
hardly be doubted that the 
peasant proprietor, if genuinely 
intent on making a living from 
the land, would materially im- 
prove his own property, which 
he will not do as long as he con- 
tinues to be liable for rent. But 
such changes, if they are to be 
of real value to the community, 
must either be brought about 
by individual exertions, or by a 
method which will select the 


thrifty and discard the scheming 


and thriftless tenant. Such 
methods have already been tried 
under existing laws, and with- 
out either compulsory legislation 
or extravagant and risky use of 
capital; and it is in these that 
the hope of the country lies. 
The proposals of Irish politi- 
cians are merely the travesties 
S 
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of measures actually in force, 
and tend rather to promote 
personal popularity than to 
further the true progress of 
Ireland. 

From the landlord’s point of 
view the outlook is gloomy ; and 
the proposals made by some of 
his own class are singularly 
wanting in any true grasp of 
the subject. The landed gentry 
have been deprived of half 
their rents, though these still 
represent perhaps five per cent 
on capital. They now fear 
that they will again lose some- 
thing like half their remaining 
income. Their vote is no longer 
of value to any. political party. 
Their power as members of the 
grand juries has been taken 
away ; and they have hardly 
a representative on the county 
councils. It is, moreover, stated 
that about half the rental in 
Ireland is consumed by charges 
on the land. But the counter 
proposals, in face of the danger 
of forced sale, are singularly 
weak. In one case an advocate 
of counteraction proposes that 
Government should lend money 
to the tenants to enable them 
to purchase half the interest 
in the land. This practically 
means that Government would 
pay off the charges on the land ; 
that the landlord’s income 
would be thereby increased ; 
and that the tenant would 
profit only at the end of fifty 
years, when his rent would be 
halved. The old evil of dual 
ownership would remain. In 
another case a landlord exhorts 
his fellows to sell all their agri- 
cultural lands to their tenants, 
and to live in peace on their 
places among them, respected 
and influential. Surely if it 





were possible landlords would 
long ago have taken this method 
of escape from all their dangers 
and worries. The reason why 
they have not done so is that 
they are for the most part quite 
unable. 

Take the case of a property 
which once represented a rental 
of £2000 per annum, and was 
mortgaged to the extent of 
£800 annual interest. The 
Land Court has reduced the 
rents to £1000, and the owner 
has to live on £200 per annum, 
—which is said to be often the 
case. Were he forced to sell 
to the tenants at about fifteen 
years’ purchase, and to invest 
his small capital in safe secu- 
rities at about 3 per cent, his 
income would again be reduced 
to about £100 per annum or 
less. How is he to keep up his 
“place” on this? It is evident 
that the house and grounds 
must also be sold, perhaps—as 
in one case in Limerick—to a 
rich American. Or again, sup- 
posing that a dower charge of 
£500 per annum is extant, the 
capital for which, in case of 
sale, must be invested in such 
securities as trustees may hold 
by law. The landlord would 
probably find himself not only 
without an income, but also 
called on to provide a capital 
sum to complete the £500 in- 
come chargeable. How can he 
be expected to sell of his own 
freewill under such circum- 
stances as these? 

In happier cases, where tenant 
and owner are willing to agree, 
and the former is able to buy, 
no difficulty arises; and re- 
spectable yeomen have taken 
up land to the general advan- 
tage. In others, where agree- 
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ment is reached, but the tenant 
has not the necessary capital, 
both parties can, by law, call 
on the Land Courts to fix the 
price, and to advance the 
money (or, in the case of larger 
holdings, half the money) to 
the purchaser. It is repayable 
in forty-nine years, and the new 
owner must be fairly prosper- 
ous if he is content to leave the 
benefit to his children. Dur- 
ing the half-century his instal- 
ments, and the loss of interest 
on the capital he has sunk in 
the land, are about equal to his 
revised rent. It is stated that 
in some cases the courts have 
fixed a price lower than that 
which the tenant had offered, 
and that in others they decline 
to proceed until the tenant has 
paid down his share of the cost 
in cash. But such charges re- 
quire to be investigated before 
they are accepted — especially 
in Ireland; and it is only by 
securing a really substantial 
class of farmers that the new 
yeomen can be gradually placed 
in possession, to the benefit of 
the land and of the nation. 

In the case of poverty-stricken 
districts in the west, when the 
tenant pays less than £5 rent 
per annum and holds little 
more than a potato-garden and 
a patch of oats, the conditions 
are again very different. The 
tenant can perhaps remember 
that his father tilled fields 
which are now laid down in 
grass, and that with the rapid 
decay of corn - growing the 
family was driven into the 
bogs, where so many are now 
crowded on land quite unfit 
to support them. He sees the 
grass-lands at hand ready for 
tillage, and not unnaturally 
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regards it as a wrong that 
when he is able and willing 
to till he is not able either 
to purchase or to rent such 
lands. He knows nothing of 
the landlord’s difficulties, or 
of the state of the corn-market. 
Such grass-lands, when they 
are not so poor as to be unfit 
for anything but pasture, are 
—as in England—mainly un- 
tilled because home agriculture 
cannot compete with American 
prices. The landlord would 
not, as a rule, be blind to his 
own interests if he could obtain 
the higher rent for such land ; 
but in Great Britain land has 
to support three classes, while 
in America it only supports 
two— the farmer and _ the 
labourer; and this, indeed, is 
one main argument in favour 
of the gradual creation of small 
freeholds, which in time—as 
American home consumption 
increases—might lead to the 
revival of agriculture in both 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

To these various and serious 
difficulties we may add the 
question of entail. Is it pro- 
posed to enforce sale in cases 
where the heir is a minor; or, 
at all events, is it possible to 
expect voluntary sale from an 
owner who cannot cut off the 
entail lawfully? Surely it 
must be apparent that the 
so-called Land Purchase scheme 
is ill-considered, unjust, and 
impracticable to the last 
degree. Some other method 
of getting the best out of the 
land, and of spreading more 
evenly the very poor but sturdy 
peasant population, now crowd- 
ing in the western bogs and 
mountains, over better lands 
should be found; and there is 











no doubt that the expert know- 
ledge of the Irish Agricultural 
Board has led to the true solu- 
tion of the question, for already 
there are signs of a success 
which, in time, should revolu- 
tionise agriculture, as_ local 
government has already been 
revolutionised with satisfactory 
results. 

The recent tour of Mr Wynd- 
ham, as Chief Secretary, calls 
public attention to what has 
already been done. There are 
other classes besides the tillers 
of the soil in Ireland, and 
among all these substantial 
progress has been made in the 
last five years. The sea-fish- 
eries have been materially 
improved; the river - fisheries 
are now being taken in hand; 
and there is hope for the naked 
and half-savage fishers of the 
south banks of the Shannon 
in Kerry. Small industries are 
growing up. Carpet manufac- 
ture begins to prosper in the 
north. Railways are being ex- 
tended to remote corners of 
Donegal. The much - abused 
creameries are rapidly extend- 
ing, and are due to the enter- 
prise of Scottish, English, and 
Irish private firms. Population 
in Ireland is kept down not 
only by emigration, but by the 
high death-rate due to typhoid. 
The Dublin rate of 26-7 per 
thousand is very high for a 
civilised city, but the new 
drainage may do much to de- 
crease it. The creameries will 
do still more, for the milk is 
sterilised, and typhoid germs, 
due to the filthy state of the 
cabins and cowhouses, are 
killed. The cry raised that 
the breed of calves is being 
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injured by creameries is ex- 
tremely foolish, for good milk 
can still be bought in all parts 
of Ireland, and no one is forced 
to starve his calves on separ- 
ated milk. The greedy who 
take all their supply to the 
creamery will soon find their 
mistake when no milch - cows 
remain to them. 

But all these improvements 
are grumbled at by the back- 
ward or interested classes, 
who have always opposed 
change and progress. The 
local shopkeeper predicts ruin 
due to the new railway; the 
priest objects not only to 
emigration, but also to the 
migration into another parish 
of those on whose contributions 
he lives. No schemes for a 
Roman Catholic university, or 
for endowing the Roman Church 
in Ireland, will ever make her 
priests loyal to a Protestant 
Government. They will serve 
rather to bind upon the people 
a yoke from which they are 
slowly but surely shaking 
themselves free. From all 
petty tyrants—from the shop- 
keeper and the priest even 
more than from the squire’s or 
the absentee landlord’s agent— 
the action of successive gener- 
ations of British statesmen is 
gradually setting free the poor. 

South of Swinford in East 
Mayo lies one of the most hope- 
lessly poor and congested dis- 
tricts in Ireland. Yet here, 
without any compulsory power, 
or any gigantic outlay of capital, 
the Congested Districts Board 
has found a means of relief. 
The Dillon estate, divided among 
4500 tenants, has a rental of 
£20,000, and has been purchased 
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for £200,000. The grass-farms 
are here to be divided among 
suitable tenants, and perhaps 
1000 acres may thus again come 
into cultivation. Drainage in 
other parts of this immense 
tract, including so many poor 
villages whose inhabitants de- 
pend solely on harvest-work in 
England and Scotland, will also 
materially improve the state of 
the people. 

Farther west again, between 
Castlebar and Westport, 300 
acres have been bought, and on 
the Lucan estate the crowded 
and destitute peasantry hard 
by will obtain holdings of 25 
acres, and new cottages with 
separate dairies and cowsheds., 
The building of such cottages 
proceeds apace in many parts 
of Ireland, and is one of the 
greatest boons yet bestowed, 
not only because the rent is 
very low, but also because 
modern ideas of cleanliness and 
health can be enforced, as they 
cannot be in the older cabins 
where man and beast dwell 
together still. For about £120 
such a cottage can be built, and 
let for about £4 per annum; 
and the county councils, under 
direction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, are taking up this 
movement. In another most 
destitute region, north-west of 
Lough Mask, similar arrange- 
ments are being made to set 
free a congested and poverty- 
stricken peasantry, and to instal 
them as Government tenants on 
better lands. Clare Island, off 
the west coast of Galway, was 
thus acquired by the Board 
some six years ago, and the 
experiment has apparently en- 
couraged the Irish Administra- 
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tion in the extended operations 
which tap the worst centres of 
poverty, and which have become 
possible through the establish- 
ment of the Agricultural De- 
partment. 

Of all these beneficial doings 
Irish agitators are no doubt 
well aware; and the attempt 
to frustrate such progress, by 
clamour and insensate demands, 
stamps them as not less criminal 
than Mr Forster held their pre- 
decessors to have been when in 
1881 they succeeded for a time 
in frustrating his designs for 
the good of Ireland. 

The old difficulty still re- 
mains, that among an ignorant 
and suspicious peasantry, who 
are for the most part timid, a 
few bullies exert an influence 
which leads to their crimes 
being shielded from punish- 
ment. In the Maamtrasna 
district, notorious for its five 
sets of murders in 1881, in- 
cluding the massacre of a whole 
family, the outrages ceased 
when “Rory of the Hills” was 
captured; and the case is typical 
of all outrages in the west of 
Ireland. The surest way of 
depriving such men of power is 
to turn the mass of their neigh- 
bours against them. The purse 
has great power in these poor 
districts, and what was done in 
1895 could be done again. No 
beneficial schemes should be in- 
augurated in any vicinity where 
boycotting and outrage prevail, 
but only among the law-abiding 
and peaceable. It would soon 
then be understood that at- 
tempts at intimidation would 
lead to the loss of privileges 
which near neighbours, of good 
behaviour, were already enjoy- 
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ing, and the trade of the 
agitator would in time prove 
unprofitable. But the way is 
long, and patience is sorely 
needed, for statesmen must 
proceed in face of constant 
calumny, and without any ex- 
pectation of gratitude on the 
part of those who are helped. 
Home Rule and Irish dis- 
content cannot be killed by 
kindness, but only by firm, just 
rule, which in time will leave 
no substantial cause for agita- 
tion at all. 

Such is the action taken in 
the poorest regions. In other 
parts the county councils are 
doing their work better than 
might perhaps have been ex- 
pected. Electric trams are 
extending in Dublin with won- 
derful rapidity. Electric light- 
ing begins to penetrate to 
country towns where the com- 
petition of gas companies does 
not exist. Everywhere there 
are signs of increased progress 
and prosperity, and it is to be 
hoped that the dissensions of 
Irish political factions may 
weaken any attempt on their 
part to interfere with such ad- 
vance. But if to all these im- 
provements the creation of a 
yeoman class is to be added, it 
can only be brought about by 
very slow and cautious action. 
There must be security on the 
one hand that the new owners 
are of the right class. There 
must be safeguards against 
constant subdivision of the 
holdings, and against the im- 
providence which would mort- 
gage all to the village shop- 
keeper. There should, again, 
be safeguards to prevent the 
formation of new estates let to 
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new tenants—a danger which 
is obviated by the State in 
America ; and probably it would 
be necessary to bar the purchase 
of adjoining fields, in cases 
where the owner had as much 
as he could cultivate by his own 
labour and that of his family. 

In addition to such _pre- 
cautions, the transfer of land 
should be made cheap and 
easy, and the heavy expenses 
of the Land Court should be 
avoided. The gentle class are 
not to be ruined or driven from 
the land, but should be en- 
couraged to take their part 
in the movement, and made 
to feel that they are not in 
danger of future experiments 
at their expense. There are 
many who are backward and 
foolish among the landed class, 
who are now often paying the 
price of the folly and extrava- 
gance of their forebears. These, 
by sullen resistance, foolish 
talk, and oppression of the 
poor, have given a bad name 
to their order; but no one can 
live in Ireland without know- 
ing that among its upper 
classes are quite as many men 
perhaps who are able, kind- 
hearted, and educated, and 
who are willing as far as they 
can to foster the true interests 
of their native land. The un- 
just ruin of such men would 
be as great a crime as would 
be the indiscriminate division 
of the spoils among those who 
had won the fight by intimida- 
tion and outrage. 

We are, it may be hoped, in 
no danger of such a develop- 
ment of Land Purchase becom- 
ing really possible while a strong 
central Government is in power. 
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FOREIGN UNDESIRABLES. 


THE present Government, 
contrary to recent rule, have 
been returned to power quite 
unincommoded by domestic 
promises. The elections pur- 
ported to vindicate the South 
African war, and the electors 
voted with a single eye to that 
issue, except in the few con- 
stituencies where Church dis- 
cipline made a pother. The 
war, too, has inexorably laid 
upon Parliament, as the chief 
work of the approaching session, 
a searching reform of the army. 
To fill up some spare evenings, 
the assiduous Mr Ritchie keeps, 
no doubt, a Factory Bill in 
readiness. With that and 
other legislative oddments the 
Government can spend the 
greater part of their time use- 
fully and honourably enough. 
But besides? 

The tendency will be, of 
course, to produce measures 
for the social amelioration 
(honeyed phrase!) of the work- 
ing classes, and for them the 
middle-class ratepayers will 
have to provide. Upon one 
such, the housing of the poor, 
Lord Salisbury, in his speech 
to the National Union of Con- 
servative and Constitutional 
Associations, touched last De- 
cember in a manner reminiscent 
of Mr Gladstone when he felt 
that a question had attained 
“ripeness.” The Prime Min- 
ister’s remark, however, that 
remedies must not be neglected, 
because they may be made “a 
cover or pretence for attacks 
upon property or other insti- 





tutions,” need mean nothing 
more than the consolidation 
and strengthening of the exist- 
ing sanitary laws against the 
owners of fever-haunted slums. 
We have good reason for believ- 
ing him to have spoken in that 
sense. There is besides Mr 
Chaplin’s Act, passed only last 
year, which affords relief for 
congestion—the other aspect of 
the housing problem—by per- 
mitting municipal councils to 
acquire sites for building pur- 
poses beyond their own areas. 
Does not that experiment 
deserve a trial before Parlia- 
ment claps others on top of it 
which one class will enjoy and 
another will subsidise ? 

The truth is, that those who 
write emotionally about the 
slums allow their impulses to 
run away with them. It is 
absurd to suggest, for example, 
that in London or any other 
dense centre of population most 
working families are compelled 
to live in filthy hovels for 
which they pay extortionate 
rents. Skilled artisans, even 
common labourers in regular 
employment, have little diffi- 
culty in securing healthy house- 
room at a reasonable price, 
and within compassable dis- 
tance of their daily occupation. 
Through the competition in the 
building trade the owners of 
“models” and so-called flats 
have, in London at any rate, far 
more sets to let than reputable 
tenants to fill them. Casual 
British labour and its belongings 
do, nevertheless, dwell closely 
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packed together, and that for 
several reasons. They inevit- 
ably gravitate to the meanest 
streets, because the holders of 
the less mean properties will 
not take them; they migrate, 
almost tribally, to the tempor- 
ary job; last but not least, they 
find themselves elbowed into 
the craziest alleys by the im- 
migrant alien. Can any legis- 
lation hope to reach the very 
poor, if a perennial invasion of 
indigent foreigners bids against 
our own people for the worst 
rookery’s worst room, and 
struggles against them to 
some extent in the worst-paid 
industries? It really looks as 
if we were taking up this 
housing question, in so far 
as it is a genuine social danger 
and scandal, by the wrong end. 

With the blessings of Toyn- 
bee Hall, a book appeared the 
other day entitled ‘The Jew 
in London.’! It consists of 
two essays, prepared for the 
trustees of that soulful institu- 
tion by Mr Russell, a young 
Oxford man, and Mr Lewis, a 
Jew and a Cambridge graduate. 
Much of their subject-matter 
does not concern this article— 
speculations, namely, upon the 
degree in which the Hebrew 
race are capable of assimilating 
with Englishmen. Enough 
that Mr Lewis argues, with 
some cogency, that they are 
bound to remain a peculiar 
people, even if they relax the 
full rigour of their religious 


observances. The real value 
of the publication consists, 
however, less in its nebulous 
dissertations upon the capacity 
of the Jew for evolution into 
a new brand of Dissenter than 
in its very practical exposition 
of his hold upon the East End. 
Mr Russell’s description of that 
invasion is illustrated by a 
map, the work of Mr Arkell, 
one of Mr Charles Booth’s assis- 
tants in the preparation of 
that masterly treatise, ‘The 
Life and Labour of London,’ 
and therefore an unprejudiced 
authority. Mr Russell reckons 
the Jewish population in Lon- 
don at 110,000, of whom about 
100,000 live in the East End, 
and out of these something like 
60,000 have been born abroad. 
“ Overflowing the boundaries of 
Whitechapel, they are spread- 
ing northward and eastward 
into Bethnal Green and Mile 
End, and northward into St 
George’s-in-the-East; while 
farther away in Hackney and 
Shoreditch to the north, and 
Stepney Limehouse and Bow to 
the east, a rather more prosper- 
ous and less foreign element 
has established itself and formed 
new centres for the growth of 
the community.” Add com- 
pact Ghettos in Dalston and 
Hackney; a recent incursion 
into Soho,? and even into the 
lately built-over parts of Essex, 
and you get some idea of the 
extent of Judaised London. 


Add thereto the 20,000 Jews 





1 The Jew in London. By C. Russell, B.A., and H. S. Lewis, M.A. With 
an Introduction by Canon Barnett and a Preface by the Right Hon. James 


Bryce, M.P. London: Fisher Unwin. 


* A stroll through Soho will reveal Broad Street in yarticular to be full of 


Jewish shops and Jewish industries. 
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in Manchester, the 8000 or 
more in Leeds — figures neces- 
sarily conjectural in the absence 
of a religious census—and you 
perceive that the alien terror, 
even though it has been much 
exaggerated, is something of a 
reality. 

Jews, unlike other foreign 
immigrants, must bring their 
Ghettos with them. They herd 
together, as strangers in a 
strange land, and because they 
must live in the neighbourhood 
of their places of worship and 
“Kosher” butchers. Industrial 
conditions, the growth of typi- 
cally Jewish trades, fix them 
down in certain spots with 
additional firmness. The quan- 
tity of human saturation of 
which those areas are capable, 
before the increase of a natur- 
ally prolific race and the influx 
of fresh arrivals by every 
German emigrant-ship flow 
over into a new Ghetto hard 
by, almost passes belief. In- 
different to overcrowding, be- 
cause inured to dirt and suf- 
focation, these new inhabitants 
meet the abnormally high rents 
wrung from them by landlords, 
Jew and Gentile, by the simple 
process of taking in lodgers. 
The custom of carrying tailor- 
ing home brings it about that 
the “sweater ”—a slave-driver 
who works, in justice be it said 
of him, quite as hard as his four 
or five slaves—lives together, 
eats together, and sleeps to- 
gether in the same room with 
his men. And under what 
conditions! Sanitary inspec- 
tion is set at absolute defiance. 
The inspector for Whitechapel, 
Mr R. S. Wrack, in his evi- 
dence before the Select Com- 
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mittee of the House of Commons 
on Foreign Immigration, had 
no hesitation in asserting that 
the habits of the Polish and 
Russian Jews were much worse 
than those of the poor class 
of English. ‘They do not ap- 
pear to understand cleanliness 
at all: it seems to be quite 
contrary to their nature to be 
clean.” He added some details 
that it is unnecessary to repro- 
duce, admitting, however, in 
answer to Sir Samuel Montagu, 
that once a-year, before the 
Passover holidays, their dwell- 
ings underwent a _ thorough 
purification. At other times 
the rooms are all stuffy and 
unwholesome; they object to 
work with open windows, they 
choke the drains with refuse. 
Yet Mr Wrack denied that the 
neglect of sanitary laws mate- 
rially harmed these people, 
though they slept five or six 
in a room. On the contrary, 
“the district of Whitechapel, 
I may say, is very healthy.” 
The poorest English and the 
Irishry cannot compete against 
the Jews, wherever they choose 
to establish themselves. How 
are they to make a_ stand 
against a system of rack- 
renting maintained by over- 
crowding? It produces an un- 
wholesome rivalry for house- 
room, that radiates outwards 
from the central Ghetto. Nor 
can we deceive ourselves that 
philanthropic building enter- 
prise has benefited our own 
indigents, where the Jew has 
been at hand to take possession. 
Let us take two instances: the 
first from Mr Wrack’s evidence, 
the second from Mr Russell’s 
and Mr Lewis's book. Went- 
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worth Street Buildings and 
Booth Street Buildings, holding 
1032 and 700 persons respec- 
tively, took the place of White- 
chapel slums early in_ the 
eighties: they were both filled 
with foreigners! Last year 
the London County Council 
dwellings at Shoreditch were 
opened with a prodigious blast 
of the humanitarian trumpet, 
on the site of Mr Arthur 
Morrison’s “Jago.” London 
Irish used to live in the old 
hovels: the present palaces are 
occupied in some blocks by a 
population that is more than 
half Jewish. Is that the way 
to house the urban poor of 
these islands? The inhabitants 
of the ancient Jago, except 
an extremely small percentage, 
have mostly dispersed into the 
neighbouring courts; some must 
have been driven down into 
Poplar, others into the remoter 
parts of Bethnal Green. And 
everywhere the Jew creeps after 
them, selecting the line of least 
resistance, as Mr Askell acutely 
observes. “They move along 
the great highways, especially 
Whitechapel Road and Com- 
mercial Road, and into the 
streets immediately off these 
thoroughfares. In streets not 
directly connected with the 
main roads, and not readily 
reached, the influx has been 
slow and comparatively recent.” 
It is into these back alleys that 
the London very poor retreat. 
The police of Whitechapel and 
St George’s-in-the-East may re- 
joice over the decrease of crimes 
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of violence, though not of pilfer- 
ing and unblushing perjury be- 
fore the magistrate. The social 
reformer must confess that his 
schemes end too often in help- 
ing the alien at the expense of 
his fellow-countrymen. From 
the standpoint of the public 
health merely, immigrant Jewry 
may not damage itself by its 
mode of life, but it unmistak- 
ably inconveniences its neigh- 
bours. Mr Wrack has to deal 
with complaints arising from 
its bad drainage, and bad smells 
created from its filthy yards and 
rooms. 

Here let us pause to deal 
with the objection that we are 
preaching rank anti-Semitism. 
We admit it, in the sense that the 
foreign undesirables, apart from 
anarchists and criminals, really 
resolve themselves, for the most 
part, into Polish and Russian 
Jews. There are, of course, 
those unnecessary Italians, 
Neapolitans to a man, who 
grind organs and _ purvey 
poisonous condiments styled 
ice-creams. Their dirt, their 
brutality towards their poor 
boy- and girl-slaves, their readi- 
ness with the knife, make them 
a pestilent addition to our city 
populations, whether they lurk 
in Clerkenwell or elsewhere. 
Their fellow-countrymen en- 
gaged in the restaurant busi- 
ness are, however, an admirably 
conducted set, and instances 
abound in which the proprietor 
watches over the morals of his 
waiters as if they were his own 
children. The French colonies, 





1 The Booth Street Buildings are of evil repute for the filthy habits of their 


occupants. 
‘* most unsatisfactory.” 


The Jewish Board of Guardians admits their sanitary condition to be 
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again, are beyond reproach, 
notably that engaged in the 
jewellery and watch - making 
trade, which has renamed 
the neighbourhood of Fitzroy 
Square “La Petite France.” 
The German clerk is a model 
of application, and proficient in 
languages; the German baker 
and the German _haircutter 
adapt themselves readily to our 
customs, and frequently end by 
marrying Englishwomen. Be- 
sides, all these races scatter, 
more or less, over the great 
towns, and, except perhaps in 
the clubs, are not an unmixable 
element. Not so the species of 
Jewry that has been shot on 
to these shores since 1882 or 
thereabouts. Every European 
country except our own has 
the Hebrew it deserves, but we 
get them all in turn. The 
Jewish aristocracy, the Sephar- 
dim of Portugal and Spain, 
who gave us a Disraeli in the 
third generation, have ceased 
to arrive. The Dutch Jews, 
with their long pedigrees, are 
stationary. Even the more 
plebeian German Jews are fast 
giving place to the outcasts of 
Russia and Poland—the wild, 
hunted-looking creatures, with 
fur caps and baggy, greasy 
clothes, who may be seen gap- 
ing about them most days at 
the London Docks. It is a 
proverb that the nearer the 
East a Jew dwells the more 
degraded he is. Small wonder, 


then, that the Jewish Board of 
Guardians should regard the 
cases of the Russo - Turkish 
Jews from Salonica as “the 
most troublesome,” and should 
congratulate 
diminution. 


itself on their 
But the ordinary 
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victims of the Tsar’s police 
are, in all conscience, poorish 
specimens of humanity. Feeble 
in physique, they seldom bring 
with them a marketable trade. 
They will sometimes keep them- 
selves alive on a daily herring 
and cup of coffee during those 
miserable weeks in which they 
are mastering the cheap tailor’s 
or shoemaker’s business as 
“ greeners,” accepting the most 
miserable pittance for their 
sixteen hours’ toil. They may 
not be technically paupers, 
since, thanks to the foresight 
of their co -religionists, they 
rarely come on the rates; but 
they cannot, even by the slop- 
piest of philanthropists, be 
called additions to the indus- 
trial strength of the nation. 
The “ Polak” invasion began 
in 1881, when Russian mobs 
helped famine and the Russian 
police in rendering life unen- 
durable for the unfortunate 
Hebrews within their gates. 
The years 1885 and 1886, in 
which Bismarck Germanised 
Prussian Poland by copious 
expulsions, witnessed the advent 
of another wave. The full force 
of the immigration from Russia 
was not felt, however, until 
1891; it has continued, though 
with sensible abatement, ever 
since. Unfortunately, no ma- 
terials exist for a trustworthy 
estimate of those who come to 
stay. They are mostly, it 
should be remembered, the 
weaker brethren who have col- 
lapsed in the journey to the 
United States, either from 


want of money or because they 
have been robbed of what little 
they had by rascally “runners” 
at the docks. 


Lord Salisbury 
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gave a calculation in July 1894 
that, in the six months ending 
in June 1891, the number of 
immigrants settling in this 
country was 15,000, making 
at least 20,000 for the twelve- 
month, with allowance for the 
invariable drop in the figures 
towards autumn. That seems 
a reasonable guess for an ex- 
ceptionally heavy year; ordin- 
arily the total is put by Mr 


Llewellyn Smith, in his contri- 
bution to ‘Labour and Life of 
the People,’ at something like 
4000. We come to surer 
ground when we note the 
strenuous and admirable efforts 
of the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians and the Russian Com- 
mittee to keep the inroad 
within bounds. Here are some 
statistics, taken from the last 
annual report :— 


EMIGRATION AND REPATRIATION. 


The following is the analysis of the number of emigrants or removals from 


London, viz. :— 


Natives 


1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 
18 26 22 33 


Foreigners resident here seven years and 


upwards . , . 


Foreigners resident here less than seven 


years 


Total cases 


89 78 85 76 


. 849 869 755 634 


. 956 973 862 743 


In 1899 the 956 cases comprised 1844 individuals. 


» 1898 » 973 " 
» 1897 » 862 " 
n 1896 » 743 " 


1701 " 
1527 " 
1286 " 


The places of destination of these cases were as follows :— 


Returned to the Continent 


1899. 1898. 1897, 1896. 
- 606 688 621 523 


Removed to various parts of Great Britain 17 26 17 30 
America, Australia, and South Africa . 333 259 224 190 


Total cases 


. 956 973 862 743 








The foreign cases leaving may be further classified as— 


Russians and Poles 
Germans and Austrians 
Dutch PF 
Other nationalities 


Total cases 


The Russian Committee 


further claims that, thanks to 
its exertions in repatriation 
and emigration, the net in- 
crease of Russian-Jewish per- 
manent settlers in 1898 - 99 
“has probably not greatly ex- 
ceeded 500.” 


It may be so. 





1899. 1898, 1897, 1896. 

- 816 $818 757 641 
- 106 87 64 36 
4 13 14 21 

12 29 5 12 


- 9388 947 840 710 





But if the residue have been 
returned to struggle for bare 
existence in the Russian Pale or 
passed on to the United States, 
would not the simpler plan be 
to prevent them from landing 
here at all? The spasmodic 
nature of the inroad is especi- 
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ally baffling to philanthropy. 
The Roumanian Government 
resorted to anti-Semitic action 
last summer. As a result, the 
Poor Jews’ Temporary Shelter 
had suddenly to take in 172 
Roumanian Jews on June 9, a 
further batch of 91 on June 30, 
and 146 more on July 1. The 
annual report states that the 
total for the two months from 
Roumania alone amounted to 
650. 

The grievance of the British 
poor against the Jewish immi- 
grants consists, as Mr Russell 
correctly states, in their un- 
conquerable grip upon certain 
districts of London and the 
other 46 towns of more than 
50,000 inhabitants. Within 
them, well in their hearts, 
they oust the native-born, and 
tend to lower the standard of 
comfort. As competitors in in- 
dustry their powers for harm 
have been much exaggerated. 
It is far truer to say that Jew 
grinds Jew than that Jew 
grinds Christian. They have 
made their own but a few 
trades—such as tailoring, shoe- 
making, cabinetmaking, and 
tobacco - manufacture. They 


confine themselves to the 
cheaper branches of those 
trades in which machinery 


comes into play. The trade- 
unionists, therefore, affect to 
despise them. “I do not know 
a Jew in London that makes 
good work,” was the confidence 
of Mr Freak, the secretary of 
the Shoemakers’ Society, to the 
Immigration Committee. But 
it is the second-class journey- 
man only that they have dis- 
placed, and largely because he 
will not adopt new methods 
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and a minute subdivision of 
labour. The highest class of 
coat - making is still in the 
hands of the old - fashioned 
tailor; the best hand - sewn 
boots are not produced by Jew- 
ish. fingers; the furniture they 
turn out is the sort of stuff 
that gets hawked about on a 
barrow. Jews have even in- 
troduced a new industry —the 
ladies’ jacket and mantua trade. 
Mr Russell quotes an interest- 
ing communication from Messrs 
Hitchcock, Williams, & Co., of 
St Paul’s Churchyard, to the 
effect that garments formerly 
made in Germany are now 
made in England of English 
stuff, through the importation 
of foreign Hebrew tailors and 
their special methods. British 
manufacturers and their work- 
men cannot complain of the 
innovation. 

To generalise, the conclusion, 
then, seems fairly safe that the 
arrival of the sewing-machine 
is more responsible for cheap 
production than the arrival of 
the Polish Jew. His competi- 
tion with the British workman 
is rather indirect than direct. 
Even in the tailoring trade, 
since he concentrates his patient 
energies on coat-making, he 
cannot be quite fairly accused 
of pulling down prices for the 
poor English married women 
and girls who “finish” vests 
and trousers at starvation 
wages. There is a rate that a 
Jew will not accept, and that 
the wife of some drunken 
“docker” cannot refuse. He- 
brew masters are another affair, 
and it is significant that the 
fur-trade, the worst paid, and 
therefore. including the most 
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immoral work-girls of any trade 
in London, should be monopo- 
lised by them. But that by 
the way. The charge against 
Jewish tailors and shoemakers 
amounts rather to an absurdly 
docile acquiescence in the more 
or less inevitable, than to the 
theft of the bread from the 
Englishman’s mouth. They 
have precipitated the home- 
work system in tailoring by 
the submissiveness with which 
they will herd together in any 
den. They have, on the con- 
trary, postponed the erection 
of factories for the boot and 
shoe trade by the inexhaustible 
zeal with which they will toil 
away with their hands at 
“lasting” and “finishing” and 
the “sew-round” or slipper-busi- 
ness. They have hastened the 
debasement of the industry by 
their addiction to “team” work 
—an arrangement by which the 
fairly skilled laster takes the 
materials from the warehouse, 
and gets them made up by the 
help of the less skilled in his 
employ, and which is analogous 
to “sweating” in tailoring. 
Still, even in the “ sew-round ” 
branch, the better and middling 
quality of work has been re- 
tained by English people, the 
Jews making the inferior classes 
of slippers. In the busy season 
their hours are from about 7 
AM. to 10 P.M.; their wages 
vary from 15s. to 10s. a-week. 
Enough about the details of 
a highly specialised occupation. 
The point to be made once more 
is that rapid production through 
minute subdivision of labour 
forms rather a stage in the 
evolution of employments to 
which Jews naturally gravitate 





than an evil of their creation. 
If all the Ghettos in England 
were purged of their inhabi- 
tants to-morrow, it would be 
impossible to revive the skilled 
handicraftsman, with a pride 
in his calling, right through 
any trade. Machinery has 
debauched the ordinary con- 
sumer, and the tailor who 
scorns its use will become a 
rarity, maintained by the well- 
dressed few. Mrs Sidney Webb, 
in her chapter on the tailoring 
trade in ‘Life and Labour of 
the People,’ has argued that, if 
Jews and poor English women 
could be eliminated, the pro- 
duction of balloon clothes and 
soaped-up garments of shoddy 
cloths would cease. It would 
simply go to Germany. 

We may be accused of weaken- 
ing our argument because we 
cannot admit the likelihood 
that the Londoner or Man- 
chester man will ever be 
starved out by the immigrant 
alien. But the case is quite 
strong enough without needing 
the impressment into it of un- 
real alarms. The Russian and 
Polish Jews bring with them 
un-English squalor and con- 
gestion. Their “Anglicisation ” 
is retarded by the swarms of 
their co-religionists that press 
on their slipshod heels. But 
for “greener” labour, wages 
in the lower grades of the 
tailoring and shoemaking trades 
might be levelled up to a 
reasonable standard: as things 
are, there is a cut-throat com- 
petition between raw hands, 
who become the ready victims 
of the sweater during their in- 
formal apprenticeship. Having 
scraped together a few pounds, 
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the best of them promptly turn 
sweaters themselves, thanks to 
the demoralising, though not 
pauperising, ease with which 
the Jewish Board of Guardians 
makes advances in money. 
Thus the foreign-born Hebrews, 
recruited by the constant stream 
of new arrivals, and using as 
additional serfs the gamblers 
and the weaklings, are a self- 
contained Yddish - speaking 
community, impermeable by 
outside influences. Check the 
inrush, and their isolation would 
cease. The English-born Jew 
mixes readily with his British 
fellow-citizens, among whom he 
is a fairly popular character, 
from his florid accessibility of 
manner and love of display 
and pleasure. The rapidity 
with which they become Angli- 
cised up to a certain point is 
remarkable. A Warsaw doctor 
once went round the Castle 
Street board school in White- 
chapel, and only found one 
child out of 4500 that under- 
stood Polish. With an English 
education comes a healthy de- 
sire to be quit of the Ghetto, 
except for business purposes, 
and a not altogether healthy 
scorn for the foreign immigrant, 
who regards the English Jew 
in turn as a fellow of shame- 
lessly lax faith. The imported 
Jew, in fact, has no friends at 
all. The British working classes 
cordially dislike and despise 
him: signs are not wanting, 
indeed, despite their tolerance 
and faith in the traditions of a 
free country, that they may 
rise up for reprisals, and re- 
produce, though with self-re- 
specting abatement, the Juden- 
hetze of the Continent. 
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And the remedy ? Itis simple, 
and Lord Salisbury its patentee. 
With stupendous events just 
behind us, even meticulous stu- 
dents of parliamentary debates 
may have forgotten the bill 
which, as a private member of 
the House of Lords, he produced 
in July 1894. It was directed | 
partly against Anarchists, such 
as the wretch Caserio who had 
just murdered President Carnot, 
but chiefly against the penniless 
beggary of Russia and Poland. 
The leader of the Opposition, 
as he then was, had evidently 
been much impressed with the 
Report of the Foreign Immigra- 
tion Committee, contemplating 
legislation against pauper aliens 
as a necessity of the near future, 
not to mention the lamentations 
of the Whitechapel Guardians 
over the substitution of a for- 
eign for an English population 
throughout the district. He 
perceived that our cities might 
be inundated not only by the 
onward wave from north-eastern 
Europe, but by an ebb-tide from 
America, if the United States 
kept out indigent Jewry with 
the same rigour as they had 
used in shutting the door on the 
Chinese ; or, as he put it, with 
one of his not uncommon de- 
scents into the familiar, “we 
were in the position of being 
half-way down the drain.” So 
he went to an American model, 
and borrowed from an American 
Act a clause enjoining upon the 
inspectors of the Board of Trade 
to examine and prohibit from 
landing “any alien who is either 
an idiot, insane, a pauper, a 
person likely to become a public 
charge, or a person suffering 
from dangerous or infectious 
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disease.” Lord Salisbury, that 
is, would have reproduced the 
Castle Garden regulations, which 
have recently restored to his 
native land the notorious “Skin- 
the-Goat,” accomplice in the 
Phenix Park murders, and 
which return some 700 weak- 
lings upon the steamship com- 
panies in the course of a twelve- 
month. A more stringent defin- 
ition of a pauper is justified, 
however, for an over-populated 
country like ours, than for the 
United States, where the labour- 
demand still exceeds the supply. 
He should mean, not merely one 
likely to come upon the com- 
munity for his support, but one 
bringing with him an unna- 
tional conception of manners 
and life. “England for the 
English,” as Mr Charles Booth 
has somewhere observed, is the 
logical basis from which to legis- 
late against the indigent and 
anzemic alien. 

Lord Salisbury, as we have 
already mentioned, most wisely 
covered another class of im- 
migrant undesirable in his bill 
by reviving the powers granted 
to the Secretary of State in 
1848, under which he could 
eject all foreigners whose pres- 
ence in this country was either 
dangerous to the public peace 
here, or who were likely to 
promote crime elsewhere. If 
they refused to go, they were 
to be imprisoned for a month 
in the first instance, and a year 
in the second. It was on a 
chance statement of his that 
the debate chiefly turned. The 
temporary Premier, Lord Rose- 
bery, and Lord Kimberley were 
aghast at their political op- 
ponent’s contention, that Eng- 
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land was the centre from which 
the anarchist operations were 
conducted and the laboratory 
in which all their contrivances 
were perfected : it would create 
difficulties for the Foreign Office 
throughout Eurove. Lord Sal- 
isbury, in fact, was wrong in 
the particular instance: no 
proof was forthcoming that 
Caserio had ever favoured these 
shores with his presence. Still, 
anarchists do come and go at 
their pleasure: they can, if so 
disposed, conspire here. Only 
the other day, the sinister 
Malatesta condoned, in a re- 
ported lecture, the assassina- 
tion of the King of Italy, and 
then retired, unarrested, to the 
tranquil seclusion of Islington. 
Malatesta is an acknowledged 
leader in the universal murder- 
plot, and the presumption must 
be that his public or semi- 
public speech observes a re- 
ticence quite absent from his 
private confabulations. Why 
grant rights of asylum to such 
a creature? Why should this 
country be a general dunghill 
for any political refuse that 
the foreign Governments choose 
to reject? Because we once 
sheltered Paoli or Mazzini, we 
need not open our arms to the 
enemies of social humanity. 
The right of asylum is an out- 
worn tradition since anarchism 
came into preaching. 

The Prime Minister, then, 
may be urged to employ his 
comparative leisure in strength- 
ening and enlarging his bill 
with an eye to its prompt re- 
production. In enlarging it 


certainly ; since a third kind of 
foreign undesirable seems likely 
to follow upon the pauper and 
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the anarchist. A batch of 
Chinese were imported into 
' London not long since as 
laundrymen. What if that 
handful prove the forerunners 
of a substantial immigration 
which, first making itself ac- 
ceptable in domestic service, 
spreads ultimately into the poor 
quarters of London or Glasgow 
or Manchester? Imagine a 
struggle for existence in the 
tailoring trade between Polish 
Jew and Chinaman: the forty 
per cent of British who still 
keep their ground would go 
under, whichever of the other 
two might survive. Think if 
the slums were to bring to 
birth a slit-eyed mongrel, as 
Mr Arnold White, whose sin- 
cerity in this cause needs no 
praise on our part, foreboded 
the other day. The United 
States fought off their Yellow 
Peril only just in time, so did 
Australia, Our turn may come 
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next; let us, therefore, be fore- 
armed. The United States 
Government, by imposing a 
poll-tax on Chinese immigrants 
in 1882, at once reduced the 
flood from 40,000 to under 
1500; it has dwindled since, 
on the Act becoming under- 
stood in China. A similar pro- 
vision in Lord Salisbury’s bill 
would be a justifiable precau- 
tion, even if the Yellow Peril 
turns aside from us altogether. 
“England for the English ” may 
convey an exaggerated idea of 
the dangers contingent on the 
unchecked entrance of alien 
labour. “The East-ends (or 
their equivalents) for the East- 
enders” does not. Our Im- 
perial position is not so secure 
that we can afford to take in 
the rejected of Eastern Europe, 
and possibly the superfluity of 
Asia, to the displacement al- 
ways of our well-conducted, if 
unthrifty, working classes. 
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Queen Victoria. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


“ Most GREATLY LIVED 
Tais Star or ENGLAND.” 
—King Henry V., v. 2. 


THE burst of world-wide sorrow which has thrilled the hearts 
of all the civilised races of mankind at the death of QUEEN 
VICTORIA is unique in human history. The generation which 
has shared in it may not improbably stand alone in its experi- 
ence. <A glance at the limitation of human faculties, not merely 
in primeval times but at the dawn and even at a comparatively 
advanced stage of civilisation, will convince us of the stupendous 
moral and physical triumphs which the race must have achieved 
before the phenomenon is possible. There must be the control 
over the forces of nature which enables the incidents of death 
to be instantaneously flashed round the world. There must 
be the striking human personality which can from inherent 
qualities, natural and acquired, command the reverence and 
affection of all classes and of diverse races. There must also 
be the prolonged career during which those qualities may be 
manifested on a scale which arrests the attention of the world, 
and may be maintained with such undeviating consistency that 
nothing has occurred to check the enthusiasm or impair the 
universality of the sentiment which it inspired. All these things 
have combined. The result is one which has never happened 
before, and may never happen again,—that the whole civilised 
world has been hushed in sorrow and solemnity by the side of 
a single deathbed, and all the civilised races of mankind, in 
Great Britain, in Europe, in America, in the Colonies, in India, 
and in scattered islands and territories everywhere, have been 
for the time bound together in the same sentiment of sorrow, 
sympathy, and grateful reverence. 

What are those qualities which the whole world has with 
rare unanimity and persistency reverenced and admired in the 
career and character of QUEEN VICTORIA? No one claims for 
her exceptional brilliancy of intellectual powers, or even excep- 
tional practical ability. Her strength and the secret of her 
uninterrupted success lay in the possession of well-balanced and 
well-blended qualities of head and heart, dominated by a unique 
devotion to duty, whether as wife, mother, or sovereign. 
The insight which is born of sympathy and sane judgment was 
hers from the first. Prolonged converse and association with 
the foremost statesmen of her own realm, and with the sovereigns 
and statesmen of Europe, must have proved at first a school of 
wisdom and experience, then a means of exerting influence and 
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authority, and finally a road to the establishment of a conspicu- 
ous personal ascendancy. And thus it came to pass that every 
development of national policy and destiny was controlled by 
her influence and judgment; and at the same time her own 
character as a constitutional sovereign, careful of her rights 
and mindful of her duties, was steadily matured. A marked 
feature in her history was that she never seemed to make a 
mistake, either personal or political. The right thing was done, 
the right word was spoken, at the right moment. The result 
was that, although the sentiment of loyalty and of devotion to 
monarchy was nearly at its lowest ebb at the time of her 
accession, at the close of her reign loyalty is at its highest 
point, and new life seems to have been given to the throne 
and to the monarchical principle both at home and abroad. 

No grander outburst of enthusiastic loyalty to the throne and 
of personal devotion to its occupant can be imagined than that 
which occurred during the Jubilee of 1897, and more especially 
in front of St Paul’s Cathedral. It was the culminating-point 
of her reign, and must have brought home to her inmost heart 
that her life of duty done and of devotion to the vast interests 
intrusted to her care had been thoroughly appreciated. The 
sound instinctive judgment of all classes of her contemporaries 
passed upon her whole reign the verdict of enthusiastic approval, 
and was gladdened by the opportunity of manifesting it. The 
balanced judgment of those who have studied the records of the 
earlier years of her reign ratifies and confirms that verdict. 
There is an assured belief that when, in due course, we, or our 
posterity, are admitted behind the scenes of its later years, we 
shall find that in the fulness of her ascendancy and experience 
she has powerfully aided in maintaining peace and removing 
international difficulties. 

It must be a grateful reflection to all of us that the Queen 
reaped during her life not merely the reward that awaits con- 
scious success, but also the scarcely less enviable one of its 
full appreciation by those for whom she laboured. Those who 
have lived throughout her reign have lived during a happy 
and prosperous time; and they had the proud satisfaction 
of letting their Sovereign know how much they felt was due 
to her virtues, her labours, and her wise and prudent exer- 
cise of influence and authority. It has been a most eventful 
reign. Two generations of men have crowded into the space of 
sixty-three years enough of achievement and of change to have 
occupied centuries of time. The British Empire has grown 
enormously in extent. Abroad it has vastly increased its re- 
sponsibilities ; at home it has redistributed political power, and 
has successfully resisted a powerful attempt to disintegrate it ; 
has quelled a vast rebellion in India; and both in the Soudan and 
in South Africa has retraced at enormous cost the path which 
led to the abandonment of duty. Twice it has taken a leading 
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part in great European arrangements, in 1856 and in 1878. There 
have been at home also great legislative changes, and consider- 
able political differences and discussions. Contrast the India of 
the Mutiny in 1857-58 with the India of to-day, when the great 
feudatories vie with one another in loyalty to the Empire of 
which they feel themselves to be a part, and lead its component 
races in devotion to the memory of their Empress. That is the 
greatest triumph of the reign, and the Queen’s personality was a 
powerful factor in achieving it. All must feel that the reign has 
been long and difficult: its duties have required unintermitting 
labour, with no cessation, either at the moment or in prospect, 
of its burdens and anxiety. 

And then came the time when age brought weakened powers ; 
while overwhelming necessity brought war, at first disastrous, in 
the end successful, though throughout perplexing and exasperat- 
ing. The Queen’s health began to fail, but the duties imposed 
on her by this war were fulfilled to the very last. It must be a 
great satisfaction to all of us that she lived to see the triumph 
of her army, and to receive and reward its successful general. 
Yet the strain must have been very great upon fast failing 
powers. Arrived 

‘in quella parte 
Di mia eta, dove ciascun dovrebbe 
Calar le vele e raccoglier le sarte””— 


there was no chance of either lowering sails or gathering in 
ropes. The Queen remained at the post of duty, but carefully 
veiled her increasing infirmities from the public eye till the last 
moment, so as to prevent public inconvenience arising from pro- 
longed suspense. It suddenly dawned upon her people that 
the hour had come when their beloved Queen, engrossed for more 
than sixty years in world-wide cares and duties, must by an 
inexorable decree quit them all and go,—lay down alike the 
splendour of her position and the heavy burdens of her life. 
The consternation was universal and genuine. The Queen’s 
career was ended, and she was meeting death with the same 
tranquil dignity and consideration for others which had marked 
her life. In such a death there is no bitterness. It is the 
universal lot, and no reasonable being, in existing conditions, 
would wish to escape it. The moment was one of deep emotion, 
sorrow, and sympathy ; but all must feel that the Queen’s death 
was worthy of her life, and that, felix opportunitate mortis, she 
has descended to the grave amid the blessings and the reverent 
homage of countless numbers of her fellow-creatures. She will 
live for many generations in the grateful memory of mankind. 
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